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Garden Co. Led., Nurseries, Clacton-on- 


The ‘epecification was one cost of Ibex 
Primer followed by «wo finishing coats. 
“Thex™ Greenhouse Paint is a white 


lead of] paint formulated especially to 
withstand gruciling greenhouse condi- 
dons. Ic works well, spreads well, and 


is ‘Moet economical. It dries with a 
tough, flexible film which does not crack 
or flake. 


“IBEX” FOR GLASSHOUSES BEC. USE 


WHITE LEAD 


PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD manuractuners 

Clements House, 14 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 

Crescent House, Newcastle upon Tyne. Lead Works Lane, Cho 
Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited is a single Company 
‘*pecialising in the manufacture of Lead Pigments andlead 


Ruston Garden Co. Led, specify 
“Tbex” Greenhouse Paint. At the Ruaton 4 
Sea, they originally had mine oores of glass- 
houses, Now they have added @ 2-acre a 
experience the outstanding protective a 
properties of white lead paint, so for 3 
all the new work they specified “Ibex”. - 


SEEDSMEN 


BULBS 


for 
BOWL aa GARDEN 


CULTURE 
‘BULBS AND LAWNS’ CATALOGUE 


(FREE ON REQ 


Autumn sowing, Hardy Plants, Fruit Trees. Garden Tools and Horticultural 


134 Raoenr Street, W.1 
129 Hion Hoisorn, W.C.1 
53a Queen Street, E.C.4 


HAL ANTI-ROT 
SHEDS - GREENHOUSES .- WORKSHOPS 
Last Longer - Look Better ! 

NO PAINT NEEDED MORTICED 


AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


SHEDS from £13.15.0 


NO DEPOSIT. First payment 
with order and balance over 
6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 
GREENHOUSES 
from £19.0.0 
FREE DELIVERY 


Write today for Super Catalogue showing Cedarwood 
FREE in full natural colours. ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD- 44 PADDOCK WOOD: TONBRIDGE: KENT 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
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DRONWAL 


The MASTER S/er 


Preuwmatic Hard SPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


KETTERING 


LOAM 


Supplied to Leading 
Horticu/turists for over 
30 YEARS 


Finest Yellow Fibrous Kettering Loam as 
exhibited at the Chelsea Show. Also john 
Innes Composts, Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Nottingham Mar!. Q 4 for any 
quantity, delivered by Rail or Road Trans- 
port to your door, or loaded on your own 
lorries if you collect. 


Special terms for Horticultural Societies. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. (DEPT. RHS) 
STATION ROAD: KETTERING NORTHANTS 
hone Perser ng 20°9 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE | 


LIMITED 


offer | 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 


renowned for quality and reliability 


* 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are now obtainable on the newest Malling- 
Merton rootstocks. In addition the tried 
and tested E.M. VII and IX are available. 


Beeches and Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 


Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 
included. 


—BLACKMOOR ESTATE LID- 


Fruit Nursery Dept. J.R.H. 


FIRST CLASS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Entered for Certification 


ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
—TALISMAN 


CAMBRIDGE VIGOUR 
POT PLANTS (August) 


18/— per doz., p. & c. 3/- 
120/— per 100, p. & ce. 15/- 


OPEN GROUND RUNNERS 
(September—October) 
8/6 per doz. plus 2/6 per order less than 100 
60/— per 100, p. & c. paid 


Other Varieties on application 


Catalogue on request, price 6d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 
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GREENHOU 


SES 


WITH INDIVIDUALITY 


Strawson Greenhouses are designed 
and built to meet your specific needs. 
Whether you are a specialist grower or 
an amateur and wherever in the country 
you are, Mr. Strawson himself will 
gladly come along on request to give 
you his expert advice and will supervise 
the design and building of your Green- 
house. 


Strawson Greenhouses are praised and 
recommended by many leading horti- 
culturists who rely upon Strawson’s to 
house their prize plants — give yours 
the same protection. 


There’s nothing but quality ina STRAWSON 
Greenhouse. 


* QUALITY materials—including specially 
selected frame timbers, fully matured 
before use. 


* QUALITY workmanship — by Strawson- 
trained craftsmen. 


* QUALITY inspection — includes 100% 
pre-assembly and checkings by experts 
before despatch to site. 


STRAWSON 


Consult by letter or telephone at: 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON (Ref. 3/1 
HORLEY, SURREY * TEL. HORLEY 130 


GARDENING 


_ AIDS TO EASIER 
2 


An accurate inexpensive rain gauge, self 
registering, measures from 1 point to 
6 inches of rainfall. Made from weather 
resisting plastic. Essential to keen 
gardeners. Full instructions enclosed. 
20/- Carriage FREE. 


KNEE 
PROTECTORS 


weatherproof Inside and 

out, are light, easy and 
comfortable and overcome all dis- Y 
comfort when kneeling. 


17/- per pair, postage and packing 1/6 
9/- each, postage and packing 1/- 


SPECIALLY 


popular 


CLOGGEES 


The ideal 

Gardening Shoes 
Moulded all rubber, soft 
and comfortable. Do not 
tire the feet. Easy to slip 
on and off, light, easily 
cleaned, rotproof, and 
guaranteed to withstand 
many years’ hard wear 
under all conditions. 
Sizes 3-5 17/- per pair. 
Sizes 6-12 18 6 per pair, 
postage and packing 2/-. 


The measureal!lgardeners 
have been waiting for, 
GRADU- 
+ATED for most of the 
non-branded 
, fertilisers. The Sulphates, 
* National Growmore etc. 
also seeds. Easy-to-read 
scale. Made of durable 
material unaffected by 
most garden chemicals. 
Only 2’ each, post and 
packing 6d. 


\.- 


OTHER 
PRODUCTS 
Long-handied 
FLOWER 
GATHERER 


VWOWMOWD 


Send 3d. stamp for 88-page catalogue containing many other “aids to eesy gordening.”’ Ail orders and enquiries promptly attended to. 


E. J. WOODMAN & SONS (PINNER) LTD. 
(Dept. R.H.S.) 19-25 HIGH STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX Telephone: Pinner 802 (7 lines) 
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EE on protectors, made from - ALKATHENE 
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TAKE AND SHOW 
YOUR GARDEN IN 


COLOUR 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


For as little as £45 you can purchase an AGFA 
BRIGHTLINE SILETTE camera and an 
ALDIS 303 projector which will enable you | 
to take perfect colour transparencies and show | 
your garden to your friends — at any time — | 
whatever the weather. We shall be glad to 
give you our expert advice. 


Write, call or phone 
WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


127 New Bond St., W.1, and Branches 
Mayfair 7511 


BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL 1A 


PLATFORM SIZE WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 12° by 2” 
with ROLLER BEARING 
12” DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


carniace £14.6.3 Pai 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 


S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 
Send for illustrated catalogue (HSJ) pe complete range of 

is 


sizes and 


You can rely on BenjJaMIN 
R. Cant’s Roses for con- 
sistently beautiful blooms. 
Catalogue in full colour on 


request. Send 3d. for postage. 


COLCHESTER, ESSEX 


write now for your copy 
of DOBBIE’S 

AUTUMN CATALOGUE 

of Bulbs, Roses & Shrubs 


freely illustrated and 
informative. 


DOBBIE «Co.L” 


Dept.R. Seedsmen and Nurserymen 


EDINBURGH - 7 
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THE OLD ROSE GARDENS 


EXPERTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF ALL KINDS OF 
HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


GRASS SEEDS 


guaranteed 


1 TRUE TO SPECIFICATION 
2 GERMINATION 
3 PURITY 


Send for Special List giving Specifications and Percentages 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE: HARRODS (4th Floor), KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


Est. 1876 


A complete nursery with interconnecting 
corridor. Recently constructed in aluminium 
alloy for the 
BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT 


Neasham Road, DARLINGTON 117 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W.1 
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LI LI E S for your garden 


Please ask for our new catalogue and colour folder describing over 
200 types of species and hybrid Liliums, including most of the new 
Canadian and American hybrids. We also have Erythroniums and 
Trilliums in variety. 

We specialize in growing and shipping fine Lily bulbs anywhere in 
the world. Bulbs are shipped to you direct, as we handle all 
importation details. Payment is in sterling. 


Please send for our catlaogue. (Airmail is fastest!) 


Sandy Best - GREENOCK FARMS 


GEORGETOWN ONTARIO CANADA 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 

Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 
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There is an easier way, 
Mr. Sutherland 


do the work ! 


With these Smoke Pesticides insect and 
fungoid pests in your greenhouse are 
quickly and easily controlled. In fact, 
treatment before planting out can prevent 
damage altogether! FU MITE is the 
pesticide used and recommended by 
professional growers everywhere. 


This handy FUMITE ‘Help 
Yourself’ Unit is in your local 
shop now. Ask your retailer 

to recommend the particular 
smoke you need. A tube of Bm 
four pellets costs between 1/6d. 
and 2/6d., according to type 


smoke pesticides 
FUMITE DOT/LINDANE — FUMITE LINDANE 
FUMITE TORE FUMITE AZOBENZENE 
From seedsmen, chemists and through all branches 
of Boots. In case of difficulty, write te: 
WAECO LTD. (Famite Division), High Pest, 
Salisbury, Wilts. Tel: Middle Woodford 282/8/4 


“This makes all 
the difference...”’ 


To have a garden is to need a SWOE. 
Remarkable tool. Revolutionary tool. Does 
a twice-better job than a hoe in half the time. 
Creates tilth. Uproots weeds. Draws drills. 
Levels seed beds. Probes into corners. Light, 
slim, tubular steel handle fitted with com- 
fortable grip. Holiow-forged sword steel 
blade. Three cutting edges for forward/ 
backward movement. Sharpens itself! 


WILKINSON 
SWORD 


design for better gardening 


WILKINSON SWORD LIMITED LONDON W.4 
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HEATHS 
and 
HEATHERS 


Easy to grow, require little attention, exclude 
weeds, varieties to flower every month of the year, 
evergreen or golden foliage. No garden should be 
without them as an edging, in beds, to clothe 
banks or fill rough places. Will grow anywhere. 


1 each of 12 varieties to vimaned most 
of the year 20)- 


1 each of 6 winter ond wae flowering 
varieties . 


Teach ond autumn 
varieties 10 


50 in 10 varieties . €3.10.0 
100 in 10 varieties . 6.10.0 
Larger quantities £6 per 100 
All named. Only the newest and best varieties sent 
and the plants are the size most suitable for taking 
quick hold of the ground. 


Post free. C.W.O. or C.O.D. 


H.G.LYALL 


18 BRICKET WOOD 
WATFORD HERTS. 


Reminder 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 

The period when potted plants in bud 
and bloom are available is MAY TO 
SEPTEMBER, and our Gold Medal 
Collection of named varieties has again 
been augmented with some thrilling new 
varieties from the U.S.A. 
Assuredly 

THE FINEST COLOURS 

THE BEST GROWERS 

THE MOST FLORIFEROUS 
and the 


CLEANEST STOCK 


are those offered by 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SPECIALISTS 
NOTTINGHAM 


Descriptive List of over 50 varieties. Natural colour 
plate and cultural instructions. Price 6d., plus 3d. 
postage. 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 
The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


THE BEST TIE 
For Young Trees 
SIMPLE @ EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 
FOR ROUND STAKES 
17/-doz. 137/6 100 
SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
I doz. 10/6; 2 doz. 20/6; 
3 doz. 30/-; per 100 80/- 
Carriage Paid 


j. TOMS 
26 LONDON ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 


AERAKE 


A NEW DUAL PURPOSE 
SCARIFIER AND AERATOR 


£6.10.0 
Delivery 
Car. Paid 


A HIGH QUALITY IMPLEMENT 
FOR HIGH QUALITY LAWNS 
From the Makers of ‘‘Sisis'’ Sports Ground 
Management Equipment :— 

W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD. 


CHEADLE, CHESHIRE Phone GATley 4262 
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By appointment to By iniment t 


HM. Queen Elizabeth H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
Garden Contractors and ( Garden Contractors and 


Horticultural Builders nil Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. F ss Williara Wood & Son Ltd. 


LAWN CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The best time to sow a new lawn is in the autumn after careful 
summer fallowing to reduce competition from weeds and coarse 
grasses, and when the soil is warm. 


We apply as routine such techniques as the production of a 
meticulous tilth, the use of pretreatment base fertilisers, and pedigree 
grass seeds mixtures. We also provide programmes of management 
and, when requested, can undertake the first operations of 
maintenance so that grass areas can be handed over to the client as 
‘going concerns’. 


For over a century we have been engaged in testing and improving 
the craft of garden making, and our complete garden construction 
service is at your disposal. 


William Wood and Son Limited 


TAPLOW BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Garden Designers and Contractors 


S 
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Penguin Handbooks 


Recently Published 


ROCK GARDENS 
By E. B. ANDERSON, late President, Alpine Garden Society 


A useful volume on the making of rock gardens and the propagation and planting 
of rock plants. A comprehensive descriptive list of recommended plants based 
on the author’s experience is given. 

Fully illustrated. Price gs., by post gs. gd. 
‘An admirable, practical and inexpensive book, written by an expert with Sify years 
experience behind him.’ VV. Sackville-West in ‘The Observer’. 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWERS 
By A. P. BALFouR, V.M.H. 
An extra large volume with over 160 illustrations. Price 6s., by post 7s. 


‘This outstanding book . . . is, I consider, one of the best of its kind ever written. 1 
only wish I could have had this valuable book over sixty years ago, when I first started to 
learn my annuals.’ Fred Streeter in “Books of the Month’. 


Obtainable from THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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PRESERVES TIMBER 


Once in the wood— 
it’s there for good! 


Don’t run the risk of wood deterioration and let 
yourself in for the crippling cost of replacement. 
Use Cuprinol Wood Preservers on all woodwork 
to give it long lasting protection against Dry Rot 
and Wood-boring Insects. 


sk CUPRINOL GREEN DIP Specially for dipping seed and bulb 
boxes, stakes, canes, wooden labels, etc. Supplied in 5 and 
40 gallon drums. 


sk CUPRINOL GREEN - CLEAR - DARK BROWN Use these to 
stop Dry Rot outbreaks and to protect against decay and 
woodworm. Can be varnished or polished, and Green and 
Clear can be painted over. Green Cuprinol must be used for 
timber in contact with growing plants. 


se CUPRINOL HEAVY-DUTY BROWN For protection of exterior 
timber only. Ideal for fences, sheds, posts, etc., which do not 
come in contact with plant life. 


Information and advice on all preservation problems 
are available from The Cuprinol Preservation Centre. 
Please write or telephone :— 


CUPRINOL LTD 


DEPT. 48, TERMINAL HOUSE, VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.!. Tel: SLOane 9274 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


Shows 


‘Tugspay, September 1 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, September 2 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


‘Tuespay, September 8 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
WeEDNEsDAY, September 9 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fripay, September 11 
II A.M. to 7 P.M. 
SaTurDAyY, September 12 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


‘TUESDAY, September 15 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, September 16 

10 A.M. to § P.M. 
Fripay, September 18 

I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
SaTuRDAY, September 19 

10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

K 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 


Hall. 


National Dahlia Society’s Show, in both 


Halls. 


National Rose Society’s Show in both 
Halls on September 11; New Hall 
only on September 12. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, Alpine Gar- 
den Society’s Competition and Cactus 
and Succulent Society’s Competition, 
in the New Hall. 


National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show, in both Halls. 
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Shows— continued. 
Tuespay, September 29 
I2 NOON to 7 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, September 30 
IO A.M. to 7 P.M. 
Tuurspay, October 1 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, October 6 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, October 7 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


| 
Tuespay, October 13 | 


Great Autumn Show, in both Halls. 


Fruit and Vegetable Show, in the New 
Hall. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Hall. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, October 14 

IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, October 27 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, October 28 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lectures 

Tuespay, September 1, at 3 P.M. “Flowering Succulents”, by MR. G. D. 
ROWLEY, B.SC. 

Tuespay, September 15, at 3 P.M. “The Newer Roses”, by mr. F. 
FAIRBROTHER, M.SC., F.R.I.C. 

Tuespay, September 29, at 3 P.M. “Early-flowering Chrysanthemums”, 
by MR. J. B. STEVENSON. 

Tuespay, October 6, at 3 P.M. “The National Fruit Trials”, by mr. 
J. M. S. POTTER, N.D.H. 

Tuespay, October 13, at 3 P.M. “Gardening on Heavy Clay Soils”, by 
THE HON. SIR DAVID BOWES LYON, K.C.V.O., V.M.H. 

Tuespay, October 27, at 3 P.M. “Trees and Shrubs for Shelter Pur- 
poses”, by MR. F. W. SHEPHERD, N.D.H.(HONS.). 


Fortnightly Flower Show, Tree and 
Shrub Competition and British 
National Carnation Society’s Com- 
petition, in the New Hall. 


Great Autumn Show—Alteration of Closing Times—Arrange- 
mertts have been made for the Great Autumn Show to be kept open 
until 7 P.M. on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 29 and 30. This 
was arranged after the annual tickets were printed, so the times given 
on them should be amended. The Show will close at 5 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, October 1. 

Demonstration at Wisley—On Wednesday, September 23, there 
will be a demonstration on Digging, Manuring and Composting at 
Wisley, commencing at 2 P.M. The demonstration will be repeated at 
the same time on Thursday, September 24. 

Joint Chrysanthemum Committee Meeting at Sheffield— 
The Joint Chrysanthemum Committee will meet at the Sheffield Chry- 
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santhemum Society’s Show in the Edmund Road Drill Hall, Sheffield, 
on Thursday, September 24, to consider new varieties submitted to it. 
Forms for submitting varieties to the Joint Committee may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Committee on the morning of September 24, 
or beforehand from The Secretary, ‘The Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, London, S.W.1, or The Secretary, The National 
Chrysanthemum Society, 83 Chesterfield Road, Barnet, Herts. Com- 
pleted forms, together with the exhibits to which they relate, should be 
handed to the Secretary of the Joint Committee before 12 NOON on 
Thursday, September 24. 

Lily Group Meeting—The Lily Group will hold a meeting in the 
Lecture Room in the New Hall on Tuesday, October 13, at 4.30 P.M., 
when there will be an exhibition of coloured lantern slides. 

The Society’s Examinations—The Preliminary Examination for 
the National Diploma in Horticulture will be held on Saturday, 
November 21, 1959. The closing date for entry is October 1, 1959. 

International Orchid Conference, 1960—The Third World 
Orchid Conference, which is being sponsored jointly by the American 
Orchid Society, the British Orchid Growers’ Association and The 
Royal Horticultural Society, will be held in London in 1960. The first 
conference was held in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., in 1954, and the 
second in Hawaii in 1957. 

The exhibition of orchids arranged in connexion with the Conference 
will be staged at the Chelsea Show on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, May 24-27, and the Conference will be held in the following 
week on Monday, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, May 30 and 31, 
June 1 and 2. Excursions to leading orchid growers’ establishments 
will be arranged on Friday and Saturday, May 27 and 28 and Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, June 3, 4 and 5. 

A joint committee of the three sponsoring bodies is arranging a 
comprehensive programme covering a wide range of subjects of interest 
to amateur and professional orchid growers is being arranged, and 
orchid specialists from Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Colombia, England, 
France, Germany, Japan, Malaya, South America, Sweden and the United 
States of America have already accepted invitations to deliver papers. 

The Preliminary Programme will be available this month and anyone 
who wishes to have a copy should write to The Secretary, The Third 
World Orchid Conference, c/o The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London, S.W.1. Those who have already notified their interest in 
the Conference need not apply as a copy of the Preliminary Programme 
will be sent to them. 

Restaurant at Wisley—The Restaurant at Wisley will be closed 
after October 4. It will re-open in 1960 on a date to be announced. 

Delay in publication of the Journal— The Council regrets that the 
dispute in the Printing Industry has resulted in delay in the publication 
of the Journal. Every effort is being made to resume punctual publication 
as soon as possible. 
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THE JUDGING OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES 


s reported in the JouRNAL for April, at the Annual General Meeting, 
held on February 24, the following resolution was adopted :— 


“That as edible fruits and vegetables are grown for human con- 
sumption, the Council consider the advisability of instructing the 
judges of competitions that, in assessing the merits of fruits and 
vegetables, first consideration be given to the edible and (where 
applicable) the culinary qualities of the exhibits.” 


The Council accordingly referred the matter to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Committee and asked it to report whether it considered it 
desirable that the Council should issue any fresh instructions to judges 
of fruit and vegetables. In due course the Council received the following 
report from the Committee. 


“In accordance with the Council’s request my Committee has 
considered the resolution adopted at the last Annual General 
Meeting. We are of opinion that the judges whom it is the custom 
of the Council to appoint to adjudicate at the fruit and vegetable 
competitions held by the Society normally attach appropriate 
importance to the edible and, where applicable, the culinary qualities 
of the exhibits. 

We are unanimously of opinion that it is not necessary nor prac- 
ticable for the judges to taste all, or even the majority, of the exhibits, 
but where it is deemed necessary and practicable to taste particular 
exhibits it is the practice of the judges to do so. 

In our opinion it is not necessary for the Council to issue any 
fresh instructions for the guidance of judges. 


F. A. SECRETT, 


Chairman, 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee.” 


The Council adopted the report. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 
N. K. Gould 


Wi the arrival of September come many reminders that autumn 
is approaching. The cool misty mornings, the heightening colour 
in many berries and leaves and the abundance of dahlias and chrysan- 
themums are among these signs; but above all the sudden appearance 
of flowers on certain bulbous plants seems to proclaim that a new season 
is beginning. 

At Wisley, there is a very good collection of autumn-flowering bulbs. 
The varieties of Amaryllis belladonna can be seen just inside the main 
gate, in the Half-Hardy House, near the frameyard wall and in the 
A.G.M. collection. From conversation with visitors to the Gardens, 
one concludes that these lovely plants are grown by comparatively few 
amateurs and that there is an idea that they require very special treat- 
ment. All the bulbs really need is to be planted 6 or 8 inches deep in a 
well-prepared bed of fibrous loam with a little leaf mould, sand and bone 
meal at the foot of a warm sunny wall where there is room for their 
ample spring foliage to develop fully without being crowded by other 
plants. Like other bulbs they require a reasonable quantity of water 
during growth, and some failures may well be due to dryness at a 
critical time. In similar circumstances Nerine bowdenii, which has 
smaller pink flowers, should also be a success. 

The autumn-flowering species and varieties of Colchicum are almost 
indispensable and they are well suited for planting near the front of 
shrub borders or in some other place where their abundant foliage may 
grow unrestricted. The huge leaves, dying away in an untidy fashion in 
late spring, make them unsuitable for mixing with smaller plants of less 
rampant growth. The bulbs may seem costly at two or three shillings 
each, but every one will send up several flowers, even twenty or more 
in the case of C. cilicicum, and if treated well they increase quickly. 

In the smallest garden there must be space for some autumn- 
flowering crocuses. The cost of such species as C. kotschyanus and 
C. speciosus is almost negligible, but their blooms opening widely on a 
sunny morning are exquisite. The protection of a cold greenhouse or 
frame is desirable for most of the late autumn and winter-flowering 
crocuses and they make very attractive pot plants when there is little 
else in the garden. A few we could recommend are C. ochroleucus, 
creamy white, C. dalmaticus, porcelain blue, C. imperati, fawn outside 
and violet within, C. sieberi, lavender blue, and C. vernus ‘Vanguard’, 
pale blue and French grey. 

A great many people grow bulbs indoors in pots or glazed bowls to 
provide flowers early in the New Year and, although this can be done 
without great difficulty, a large number of letters received at Wisley 
report disappointing results. These include failure of bulbs to produce 
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roots, leaves too long and weak and flower buds either not appearing 
at all or withering without expanding. Nearly all cases can be traced to 
improper treatment; very rarely can the vendors of the bulbs be held 
responsible. Perhaps, therefore, a few directions may be of assistance 
to some readers of these notes. 

Perhaps the most important point to emphasize is that the indoor 
cultivation of bulbs is something quite different from forcing, which 
can only be achieved by an experienced grower who has at his disposal 
proper glasshouse accommodation with control of temperature, humidity 
and intensity of light. Growing the plants indoors can only be expected 
to advance their flowering dates by a matter of a few weeks. 

The choice of varieties requires some care, and the best catalogues 
will be found helpful in this matter, as they indicate the height to which 
different varieties grow and their respective earliness or lateness. Most 
single-flowered hyacinths can be grown indoors and a few which are 
perhaps particularly suitable are ‘Arentine Arendsen’, a large pure white 
bell, ‘Bismarck’, light lavender blue, ‘Jan Bos’, bright red, and ‘Princess 
Margaret’, pale pink. These have slightly different flowering dates so 
it is unwise to mix the varieties in a pot or bowl, but several bulbs of one 
variety may be expected to open at once. 

For ordinary purposes, the second size bulbs are quite large enough 
unless required to be grown in glasses, when one should choose the 
largest available. Apart from the ordinary range of varieties, there are 
the small-flowered group known as “‘Cynthella Hyacinths” and also the 
so-called ‘“‘Multiflora” varieties in which each bulb sends up several 
graceful spikes. 

Nearly all varieties of daffodils are suitable for growing in pots or 
bowls but, here again, those with rather short stems are preferable. 
The group known as “Poetaz”’ or ““Tazetta” Narcissi lend themselves 
very well to this kind of treatment and most of them produce several 
flowers from one bulb. ‘Cragford’, which can be grown to flower soon 
after Christmas, has a sturdy stem bearing several large flowers with a 
pure white perianth and a scarlet cup and is very reliable. For earlier 
flowering the ““Paperwhite”’ Narcissi are to be recommended but, in this 
case, only the best quality bulbs are worth planting and the same 
remarks apply to the ‘Grand Soleil d’Or’, which is the deep yellow and 
orange bunch-flowered variety which appears in the shops before 
Christmas. 

In choosing tulips those who have little experience in growing bulbs 
indoors should confine their choice to the early-flowering, single and 
double types which can be grown without much difficulty. 

It is possible to obtain what are called ‘‘prepared’’ bulbs which can 
be relied upon to produce earlier flowers than the ordinary ones. The 
preparation, which is done by the grower, consists of lifting the bulbs 
at a certain definite date and for the part of the time they are in store 
keeping them at a pre-determined constant temperature. This is a 
highly specialized procedure and cannot be undertaken by amateurs. 
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For all these kinds of bulbs a good mixture of loam with a little sand 
and peat should be used for pots and a prepared bulb fibre containing 
crushed charcoal for bowls without drainage holes. The fibre can be 
purchased without difficulty from any sundriesman and the usual 
domestic stores. The bulbs require to be planted firmly, as soon as they 
are received, in moist fibre or soil and they must then be stored in a 
cool but frost-proof place for some weeks during which they will be 
producing roots and the first growth of the flowering shoot. It is often 
advised to plunge the pots out-of-doors and to cover them with several 
inches of peat or ashes, but this is frequently inconvenient and the pots 
or bowls can well be housed in a cool cellar or a garden shed. It may be 
necessary to water them periodically, and it is most important that the 
roots should never become quite dry. This undoubtedly is a frequent 
cause of failure. When the shoots are about 2 or 3 inches above the 
surface, the pots or bowls may be brought indoors and stood in a room 
where the temperature is not more than 50 degrees Fahrenheit and 
where they are screened from full daylight. They can remain so for a 
few days before being brought into full light. Many people make the 
mistake at this stage of bringing the bulbs into a hot room, which has 
the effect of causing vigorous growth of the leaves but causes the flower 
to respond less actively. If left in the cool room for a little longer, the 
flower bud will emerge from the bulb and more or less keep pace with 
the growth of the foliage, and when it is well out of the bulb, the 
temperature may be somewhat increased. 

Attention to watering is important at all times and the fibre in 
glazed bowls should never be waterlogged and never dry. 

Despite satisfactory growth in the early stages, it is quite possible 
for the expanding flower to be injured by exposure to fumes from gas or 
paraffin fires. 

When flowering is over, every effort should be made to keep the 
plants growing by attention to watering until the foliage dies away, 
when they can be removed from the containers and planted in the open 
garden. 


INVITED TRIALS, 1960-61 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry out at its Gardens during 
1960-61 the following trials, for which entries are now invited: 


FLOWERS 
From Seed 
Sufficient seed is required to raise 80 plants of each stock sent for 
trial. 
Alyssum, annual. 
Aster, annual varieties for sowing in the open ground. 
Pansy, winter-flowering (hyemalis) varieties only. 
Phlox drummondi. 
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From Plants 


Fuchsia, hardy (3 plants of each variety). 

Helenium (3 plants of each variety). 

Heliopsis (3 plants of each variety). 

Pelargonium, zonal varieties for bedding (6 plants of each variety). 
Phlox, alpine (5 plants of each variety). 


VEGETABLES 
In the Open Ground 


Broad Bean (1 pint of seed of each variety). 

Cauliflower, early varieties normally sown in January, to be sown at 
the end of May and to mature in the autumn, excluding ‘Alpha’, 
‘Erfurter’ and ‘Snowball’ types (4 ounce of seed of each variety). 

Celery, excluding self-blanching varieties (} ounce of seed of each 
variety). 

Leek (4 ounce of seed of each variety). 

Lettuce, cabbage varieties, excluding forcing, ‘May King’ and ‘May 
Queen’ types, for final transplanting in the open ground (4 ounce 
of seed of each variety). 


Under Dutch Lights and Frames 


Dwarf French Bean, flat-podded varieties, excluding pencil-podded 
types (4 pint of seed of each variety). 

Early Carrot, varieties of the ‘Amsterdam Forcing’ type only 
(4 ounce of seed of each variety). 


Conditions for entry to the Trials 


1. All entries must be made on the appropriate form obtainable 
from The Director, The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey. One form should be completed for 
each entry and entrants are asked to state the number of forms required 
when making application for entry forms. 


2. When the form relates to a plant normally propagated from seed 
the entrant must certify on the form either: 
(a) that the variety or strain has been raised or developed by him 


or (6) that the variety or strain was, or is about to be, introduced 
by him to British commerce. 


The entrant must also supply sufficient particulars of the history of the 
variety or strain to substantiate his certificate, but such particulars will 
not be published by the Society without the sender’s consent. 


3- Entry forms must be completed and returned to Wisley not later 


than December 31, 1959. Entries received after that date cannot be 
considered for inclusion in the trials. 
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4. Plants and seeds should not be sent until the entrant receives 
notification that his entry has been accepted. 

5. In the event of too many entries being submitted for a particular 
trial the Council of The Royal Horticultural Society reserves the right 
to scale down the number of entries received. 


Calendar of Invited Trials 


1960 1961 1962 


Flowers 


Alyssum, annual Celosia Antirrhinum 
Aster, annual Dianthus, annual East Lothian stock 
Bellis perennis Fuchsia, hardy, from Lupinus polyphyllus 
Cornflower plants Pansy, excluding 
Kniphofia, from Helenium, from plants winter-flowering 
plants Heliopsis, from Penstemon, from 
Pelargonium, from plants plants 
plants Nemesia Scabiosa caucasica, 
Phlox drummondii Pansy, winter- from plants 
flowering Wallflower 
Phlox, alpine, from 
plants 
Rudbeckia, annual 
Saintpaulia, from 
plants 


Vegetables 


Broad bean Cabbage, winter Parsnip 
Broccoli Dwarf French bean, Savoy cabbage 
Cabbage, maturing in excluding pencil- Spinach, spring sown 
spring podded Spinach, late summer 
Cauliflower, early Kohl rabi sown 
varieties sown in Lettuce, for trans- Vegetable marrow 
May planting in the open 
Celery, excluding Parsley 
self-blanching Sweet corn 
Leek 


Under Dutch Lights and Frames 


Dwarf French bean, Summer cabbage, first 

flat-podded early varieties, sown 
Early carrot at the end of 
January for trans- 
planting the 
open 


Note.—The years refer to those in which the trials will be judged. The calendar 
for 1961 and 1962 is provisional and may be altered at a later date. 
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THE PRUNING AND STAKING OF 
SHRUB-ROSES 


V. Sackville-West, C.H. 


T was with considerable diffidence that I acceded to the Editor’s 
altel for an article on this controversial subject. I have never yet 
met one grower of shrub roses that agreed with another. Some are all 
for the wild careless rapture of air-borne branches which, in practice, 
lie only too often in mud-spattered strands along the ground; others 
favour a post-and-rail treatment, with only one rail, the top one, so that 
the roses, lightly tied forward, may like the Blessed Damozel look out 
—not at all a bad system for the tall loose-growing kinds such as the 
mossy ‘William Lobb’ who will go up to 10 feet if you let him, or 
“Mme. Isaac Peréire’ or ‘Kazanlik’, but I think it is a system to be 
adopted only if you have several bushes of the same variety or anyway 
of the same habit, planted in a row, say along a path; it is not suitable 
for a solitary bush. And in any case one should be careful not to have 
a parallel path allowing people to walk behind them, for the effect would 
distressingly recall a peacock’s tail. 

Others adopt the “‘pulpit” design, which consists of three tall stakes 
secured by wooden slats nailed high up around them. The rose grows up 
in the middle, and is allowed to pour laxly over the slats. This, to my 
thinking, is an excellent idea; it leaves the rose scope for natural 
development, and saves all the labour involved by tying-in. All that is 
needed is a judicious shortening of over-exuberant shoots. 

Other growers, again, take the shears ruthlessly and trim their bushes 
down to a neat bun 3 or 4 feet high, between January and March. This 
method seems to me entirely contrary to the intentions of the rose, 
though from a practical point of view it may be necessary where the 
limitations of space are a consideration. (An exception should be made 
for some of the stockier, woody roses, massed together in a bed or 
grown as a hedge; an admirable example may be seen in the long double 
hedge of Rosa mundi, R. gallica versicolor, at Kiftsgate, MRS. MUIR’s 
garden in Gloucestershire.) We have frankly followed Mrs. MUIR’s 
example here, by clipping down to a height of 3 feet a long rectangular 
bed of an old Gallica we found rampant on its own roots, obviously a 
Gallica but unidentifiable by name. It has been suggested that it might 
be ‘Rose des Maures’, but in default of a more authenticated attribution 
it now goes in the catalogues of the two nurserymen to whom I gave it 
as R. gallica ‘Sissinghurst Castle’. I cannot claim for it that it is a very 
exciting little rose, but it was fun to have found it growing in our once 
derelict garden. Clipping it down means that it grows rather more 
sturdily, and that one can look down into the wealth of purplish-red 
upturned faces. 
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It would seem therefore as though each grower must follow his own 
instinct, subject to conditions of space and planting in his own garden, 
which means that it is possible only to offer the suggestions born of 
one’s own experience without attempting to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule. This, in fact, is what the Editor has asked me to do: to supply a 
few notes on how we treat our modest collection of shrub roses at 
Sissinghurst Castle. 

By shrub roses it must here be understood that I mean anything 
from the so-called ‘‘old”’ roses, to more recent developments such as the 
hybrid musks. The one common denominator should be the character 
which, as MR. GRAHAM THOMAS rightly insists, leads us to regard them as 
“flowering shrubs rather than as roses in our modern conception.” 

In the first place, we are not cramped for room, having given up a 
fairly large area to their cultivation. This area is walled on two sides 
by high brick walls (15 to 20 feet high), covered by fig-trees, vines, and 
some of the tenderer climbing roses such as the yellow Banksia and 
R. anemonoides (sinica anemone). 'The other two sides afford the protec- 
tion of hedges, yew, holly, and hornbeam. Paths, edged either by box 
or June-flowering irises, intersect the beds, which are spacious and some- 
what jungly. This jungly effect certainly makes for luxuriance in 
mid-June, but it has its drawbacks and I have often wished we had not 
crammed the roses so close and had left more space between them, with 
stepping stones, for, as it is, the innermost ones are difficult and prickly 
of access. Ignorant amateurish impatience is to blame. One can hope 
only that others may profit by one’s own mistakes. 

The roses in this central massif are all grown on one principle. 
Three, four, or five strong wooden stakes according to need are driven 
into the ground around each bush, and the long shoots are then trained 
down and round the stakes, forming a kind of cage or lattice which in 
summer becomes a solid mass of bloom. This is an autumn and winter 
job, and it takes a very long time. The ends of the stakes should be 
charred, to preserve them; they should never be tarred, but Cuprinol or 
Paris Green is a safe and harmless preservative. | suppose one could 
have metal stakes, painted an inoffensive dark green; they would be ex- 
pensive to start with, and you could not saw them off to the varying 
required heights, but they would at least be permanent. 


Pruning is reduced to a minimum, for only unmanageab!y long top 
shoots have to be shortened and an excess of twiggy growth removed. 
Of one thing, however, I am now certain: that no growth should be 
allowed to develop into a tough old trunk, but should be cut away down 
to the root, before it can harden into old wood, and only the younger 
growth retained. Sometimes, if a hoary veteran has by chance been 
overlooked, a green young shoot may be observed springing out of it 
half-way up; in this case the cutting back should, of course, be done just 
above the join. 

It would be tedious to give a complete list of the roses we grow in 
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this rather laborious way, but here are some of them: ‘Tour de Malakov’, 
‘Kénegin von Danemarck’, ‘Cardinal Richelieu’, ‘Kazanlik’, ‘Chapeau 
de Napoléon’, ‘Mme. Hardy’, ‘Commandant Beaurepaire’, gallica 
complicata (Fig. 137), ‘Souvenir de la Malmaison’, ‘Coupe d’Hébé’, 
‘William Lobb’, ‘Zigeuner Knabe’, ‘Gloire de Guilan’, ‘Roseraie de 
l’Hay’, ‘Variegata di Bologna’, alba maxima, and even gallica ‘Tuscany’ 
which is not supposed to attain more than 4 feet but which in our garden 
has shot up to 6-7. I think that, like the gallica versicolor, Rosa mundi, 
it would be the better for shortening. 

I believe very much in dead-heading the spent flowers, if it is at all 
possible to spare the time when so much else has to be attended to. It 
is a pleasant occupation for a summer evening, and sometimes a kind 
friend can be impressed into service. No good hoping that this task 
will induce many of the “old” roses to produce a second floraison, for 
the charge usually brought against them is only too true: that they expend 
themselves in one solitary burst, throughout June, and then shut up 
shop for the rest of the summer. This criticism does not apply to the 
hybrid musks, which are practically continuous right into the autumn, 
and repay dead-heading back to a new bud a hundred per cent. 


For the hybrid perpetuals we have reverted to an old idea, and tie 
them down along curved “benders” of some supple wood such as 
hazel, poked into the ground at either end. Of course this involves 
keeping them in separate beds: you could not combine them with the 
taller, upright bushes. ‘Frau Karl Druschki’, ‘Mrs. John Laing’, 


‘Ulrich Brunner’, ‘Reine des Violettes’, ‘Souvenir du Dr. Jamain’, and 
the Dicksons Hugh and George, all lend themselves very amiably to 
this treatment. The drawback is that the bed is ticklish to weed; you 
need to be as delicate-footed as a cat to step in and out between the 
hooped benders. Furthermore, a second tying-down becomes necessary 
later in the season, for fresh growth will shoot upwards and, unless 
controlled, may soon be waving about, loose and liable to snap off in a 
wind, to a height of 6 feet and more. On the other hand, the H.P.’s 
give their reward by flowering continuously for months on end. 

I might here note that we have kept the purple roses more or less in 
a bed to themselves. This is not because some people fail to appreciate 
them—*Dingy things, not like a rose at all; one expects a rose to be red 
or pink or yellow or even white; no, that’s not what I call a rose.” Let 
us admit that the purple rose may be an acquired taste, and by purple 
rose I do not mean a red rose which “dies’”’ badly, anathema to all 
rosarians (the H.P. ‘Souvenir du Dr. Jamain’, fast of its scent but 
unrivalled for putting your nose into, is a great offender in this respect). 
I mean the truly intentional purple, whether it be the slaty-lilac of 
‘Cardinal Richelieu’, or the Parma-violet “Tour de Malakov’, or ‘Charles 
de Mills’, or ‘Belle de Crécy’, or ‘Reine des Violettes’, or ‘Hippolyte’ 
which by the way does much better in semi-shade, and the moss ‘William 
Lobb’. These, and others, we have assembled in a corner, with an 
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underplanting of dark-mauve pansies, Chetranthus mutabilis, and Allium 
cyaneum, and the old R. ‘Veilchenblau’ climbing the wall behind them. 
If people don’t like them, they can turn their backs and look at some- 
thing else, but I think the loss is theirs. 

Some of the rugosa roses, stiff and self-supporting, may be grown as 
bushes without stakes. This applies to rugosa alba, which, with R. 
moschata and its hybrids, is perhaps the best for scenting the air for 
yards around. This observation should not be taken as in any way 
derogatory to the general atmosphere of scent exuded by a mixed 
collection. Heady and heavy, yet never cloying, an enclosed garden such 
as our walled garden is worth sitting in on a June evening. 


Apart from the walled garden, we grow some roses up trees. This 
seems such an obvious and well-tried way of using climbing roses that 
I am always surprised when people exclaim. It is true that a short 
avenue of moribund almond-trees smothered in the white lace of 
R. filipes, SIR FREDERICK STERN’s ‘Wedding Day’, and the old ‘Garland’, 
does provide a somewhat startling sight when you first come on it 
through an archway, and the vast skirts of ‘Madame Plantier’ encircling 
some old pear trunks are likewise effective. ‘Madame Plantier’ is 
perhaps not very well adapted, not being a rambler ; she has to be propped 
up round a tripod of stakes secured to the tree, but the noisette scent 
alone justifies the trouble. The true ramblers are more suitable: 
‘Félicite et Perpétue’ have clambered their way to the top of a high old 
pear tree; ‘Adelaide d’Orléans’ with exceptionally beautiful dark green 
foliage tipped with red climbs round an old apple; ‘Léontine Gervais’ 
dangles gracefully. We ought to have planted R. moschata floribunda up 
another tree, but never did. A strange omission. 


I might add in conclusion that the soil here is nothing exceptional. 
It is neither light nor very heavy. Its pH content is roughly pH 7. I 
find that our roses usually exceed the heights prescribed in catalogues, 
but that may be because we command a luscious supply of pig-manure, 
put down in autumn. 


THE LILY CONFERENCE 
July 7 to July 11, 1959 


HIs was the first Lily Conference to be held since 1933 and showed 
well the great enthusiasm that exists for the genus, while the beautiful 
co-operative exhibit in the hall of lilies from members of the Lily Group 
displayed the success that is being gained in the cultivation of a wide 
range of species and hybrids. Only a brief report is given here, since 
a full report of the Conference and all the papers given at it will appear 
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in the next issue of the Lily Year Book which will be published in the 
autumn. 

The Conference was opened by the President, the HON. sIR DAVID 
BOWES LYON, K.C.V.O., V.M.H., who welcomed the members and, in 
particular, the delegates from overseas. He referred in appreciative 
terms to the work which sIR FREDERICK STERN had done for the Lily 
Group over many years and in organizing this Conference. He also 
thanked all members who had contributed to the Co-operative exhibit 
and drew attention to two large lily publications which the Society has 
well advanced, namely the new part of the Supplement to Elwes’ 
Monograph of the Genus Lilium and the International Lily Register. 

MR. LANNING ROPER then gave us a most interesting survey entitled 
“Lilies in England”. He described in particular some of the lilies which 
have spread and become naturalized in English gardens such as 
L. martagon at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and in other gardens, 
L. hansonii, L. candidum in some gardens such as that of the COUNTESS 
OF MUNSTER at Bampton in Oxfordshire, L. henryi, L. pyrenaicum, 
L. regale and L. monadelphum. He showed slides of a particularly fine 
group of several hundreds of L. monadelphum at Falkbourne Hall, near 
Witham, Essex, where they have naturalized under some giant plane 
trees over a fifty-year period. Of the N. American lilies L. pardalinum 
had proved the easiest and also the Bellingham hybrids which are so 
particularly vigorous on Battleston Hill at Wisley and in the Savill 
Gardens in Windsor Great Park. He also discussed a number of the 
rarer species and showed where they are being grown. MR. ROPER 
showed with an excellent exhibition of slides that the cultivation of this 
beautiful genus and the appreciation of it had reached a high water 
mark in England today. MR. E. B. ANDERSON in the discussion following 
this paper referred to the desirability of feeding lilies and also the neces- 
sity for good drainage. He also spoke of the widespread belief that some 
lilies such as L. tigrinum, ‘T. A. Havemeyer’ and the form of tigrinum 
flaviflorum, known as ‘A. M. Vollmer’, were virus carriers, and ques- 
tioned the desirability of admitting these lilies to the garden where other 
lilies are grown, and other speakers later discussed this point. 

In the next paper MR. E. E. KEMP, the Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, told us about lilies in Scottish Gardens and it was 
very encouraging to learn how many of the newer Asiatic species are 
being cultivated successfully there. L. mackliniae, for instance, has 
settled down in a number of gardens and can be regarded as likely to 
become permanent. In general it appeared that lilies in Scottish gardens 
are by no means less successful than those in English gardens and a 
slightly different variety of lilies is achieved. A number of the gardens 
have already been described in recent years in the Lily Year Book. 

MR. H. J. voorS, the Secretary of the Dutch Royal General Bulb 
Growers’ Society, then told us about lily growing in Holland and 
emphasized particularly the efforts that are being made to obtain and 
to maintain virus-free stocks. He mentioned a number of new varieties 
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of L. x hollandicum raised in Holland whose flowering time was already 
past, but which should be valuable for the gardener. 

At the Lily Dinner in the evening (July 7) there was a large attend- 
ance, and SIR FREDERICK STERN presented the Lyttel Lily Cup to 
DR. S. L. EMSWELLER of the Beltsville Research Station, Maryland, for his 
recent work with lilies, and the PRESIDENT presented the Peter Barr 
Memorial Cup for work on Daffodils to MR. H. J. voors. After dinner 
everyone went upstairs to see again the lilies in the hall, which looked 
particularly beautiful by electric light. The big Co-operative group 
from members of the Lily Group had been arranged most beautifully 
with supporting foliage by MR. T. H. FINDLAY and was agreed to surpass 
all previous efforts (Fig. 124). Unfortunately all the flowers of the 
majestic white Cardiocrinum giganteum were over for the year but the 
back of the group was well filled with 6 to 8-foot stems of L. superbum, 
the Bellingham hybrids, L. henryi, and other lilies in the orange and 
crimson range of colours. 

An F.C.C. was given to the magnificent head of ‘Limelight’ (Fig. 
125), a trumpet lily of beautiful proportion and unusually beautiful soft 
but deep lemon-yellow colouring flushed lime-green outside raised at 
the Oregon Bulb Farms and shown by the Crown Estate Commissioners, 
Windsor. It was an outstanding exhibit. A number of other American- 
raised lilies were shown—including African Queen, Royal Gold and 
‘Black Dragon’ a very large trumpet lily of beautiful proportions with 
white flowers flushed green at the base and chocolate outside, as well 
as masses of the tangerine-orange ‘Enchantment’. 

From MAJOR and MRS. KNOX FINLAY of Keillour Castle, Perthshire, 
came several rare lilies, including a fine spike of L. henricit and an 
unusual Notholirion grown from seed collected in the wild and thought 
to be possibly a natural hybrid of N. campanulatum x N. hyacinthinum. 
Very large spikes of L. szovitsianum from the same gardens showed the 
long range of flowering season of this lily in different parts of the 
country. These were clear yellow, almost unspotted and had orange 
pollen. 

From the same garden came also a very interesting range of seedlings 
of L. martagon with brighter crimson-red and pink colours than we had 
seen previously. ‘Glisten’ (shown under the name ‘Glow’) was a deep 
waxy cerise-pink, while ‘Blush’ was brighter but not so deep in colour 
and ‘Gleam’ (shown under the name ‘Flush’) was a paler pink. When 
considered with the slide shown by MR. ROPER of pink seedlings of L. 
martagon with flat starfish-like flowers growing in MR. WYATT’s garden 
at Maidwell Hall, it shows how rewarding and how variable can be the 
result of raising seedlings from species and their varieties. 

MR. O. E. P. WYATT brought from Maidwell Hall a selection of his 
beautiful golden-yellow hybrids raised from L. parryi and outstanding 
among these were ‘Bridesmaid’ and ‘Sir Lancelot’. He also showed the 
rare Western American species L. rubescens with white waxy, upright 
starlike flowers changing to pink and then crimson as they age and 
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L. pitkinense, a very rare plant known only from the stock in one marsh 
and bearing rather small orange-red Turk’s-cap flowers. As usual the 
Crown Commissioners, Windsor, made a great contribution to the group 
from the gardens in Windsor Great Park. The enormous white trumpets 
of the triploid ‘Formabel’ and the tetraploid ‘Tetrabel’ were particularly 
striking, while the gigantic spikes of the dark unspotted L. martagon 
cattaniae were some of the finest that have been shown in recent years. 

COL. J. LESLIE from Norfolk sent lovely spikes of Royal Gold, that 
interesting deep yellow mutant of L. regale; MR. R. J. PLATT showed from 
the Sissinghurst Castle Gardens L. nepalense and L. lankongense, while 
lilies from the late MR. WALTER BENTLEY’s old garden at Quarry Wood 
were well shown by MRS. sIMMONS and included the uncommon L. 
occidentale. In all there were 150 vases of lilies sent by twenty-two ex- 
hibitors and containing thirty-five different species and forms of species 
of lily and thirty-six hybrids. 

MR. JAN DE GRAAFF sent from his Oregon Bulb Farm some superb 
spikes of the hybrid lilies raised there in recent years and also unusually 
strong spikes of such species as L. lankongense, L. cernuum and L. 
taliense. His Pink Perfection group raised from L. leucanthum var. 
centifolium is certainly the deepest and largest trumpet lily in this colour 
and the spikes each carried twelve or more flowers. His ‘Green Dragon’ 
is a lily of great beauty, not unlike a larger trumpet L. brownit. 

MR. A. M. BEST, M.P., brought over from Canada a group of Canadian- 
raised hybrids and several of these were shown also on the dais. Those 
raised from L. cernuum attracted particular attention and his ‘Primrose 
Lady’ with drooping cream flowers, ‘Chimes’ with deeper lemon-yellow 
flowers and also ‘White Princess’ were well worth noting. 

MR. G. W. DARBY of Rabley Heath, Welwyn, Herts., showed a large 
exhibit in the centre of the hall of seedling lilies which he had raised. 
These showed great variation and many were of particular interest and 
beauty. Many of them were flowering well although only 15 months 
from seed after being grown in a cool greenhouse. 

Messrs. Wallace and Barr had a good group including a number of 
the newer American and Canadian raised hybrids as well as unusually 
fine vases of L. brownii. A number of paintings were shown along one 
side of the hall and REAR-ADMIRAL PAUL FURSE showed 160 paintings of 
species and forms of Fritillaria, which is probably the largest collection 
ever shown in the hall of paintings of this genus. They included many 
very rare and unusual species and forms. The beautiful drawings by 
MISS MARGARET STONES of lilies for the new part of the Elwes’ Supple- 
ment and a series of very fine paintings of lilies by NIGEL WYKES were also 
shown. These latter included very detailed drawings of the flowers of a 
series of the newer hybrids of L. auratum x speciosum raised by DR. J. 8. 
YEATES in New Zealand. 

On the next morning (July 8) pr. s. L. EMSWELLER of the Beltsville 
Research Station at Maryland, U.S.A., gave us a particularly interesting 
survey of lily research in America and in his answers to the questions 
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elaborated on other points, revealing a vast fund of knowledge on lilies 
ranging from breeding to diseases, feeding and specification. Of 
particular note was his account of the chromosome factors in the 
breeding and progeny of the tetraploid lilies he has raised and in- 
vestigated. His physiological experiments had shown that lilies took up 
large amounts of nitrogen while they were growing but as soon as they 
came into flower they ceased to require much nitrogen but took up a 
much increased amount of potash, presumably to build up the bulbs. 
This observation ought to be a help to all lily growers. 

MR. K. WADA of Japan then showed a number of very fine coloured 
slides of lilies growing in the wild in Japan. As well as L. auratum and 
L. speciosum they included several species very little known in this 
country. Of great interest was the newly described L. bukosanense and 
also the two white lilies L. nobilissimum and L. alexandrae which he 
regards as quite specifically distinct and which also have different areas 
of distribution. His pictures showed something also of the hazards of 
lily collecting in Japan, the rough seas to be crossed to little-visited 
islands and the high cliffs only to be descended to the lilies on their 
ledges with the aid of ropes. 

Summaries of the papers on Lilies in Australia by MR. G. ERREY and 
on Lilies in New Zealand by pr. B. W. DOAK were read in their absence 
and slides were shown of lilies from New Zealand. The papers will be 
printed in full in the special Conference Number of the Lily Year Book. 
MR. ERREY told us that out of three million square miles in Australia 
only a small area was suitable for lily growing and the best areas were 
between 500 feet and 3,000 feet above sea level and south of the latitude 
33° S., i.e. that of Sydney. The first show of the Australian Lilium 
Society had been held in February and had aroused great interest. 

In New Zealand there has obviously been very great success in lily 
growing in recent years, particularly in the forms and hybrids of 
L. auratum and L. speciosum and great variety has appeared among the 
gigantic number raised from seed. In New Zealand selected clones of 
this group are propagated by scaling in the open ground at or immedi- 
ately after flowering time. 

During the afternoon members visited the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, and were able to see many lilies growing and flowering well 
although in the very hot weather of the previous few days they had 
tended to go over quickly. DR. GEORGE TAYLOR, the Director, was, 
however, able to show the party several rarely seen species in flower 
such as L. grayi and L. parryi var. kessleri, while L. maritimum was only 
just over. A special exhibition in the Herbarium of lily and fritillary 
paintings, preserved bulbs, seeds and capsules had also been arranged. 

On Thursday morning (July 9) the members visited the R.H.S. 
Gardens at Wisley and were able to see the big colonies of Bellingham 


= hybrids on Battleston Hill, as well as numbers of the brightly coloured 
4 ‘Enchantment’ in the borders near the foot of the hill and many others. 
The outstanding lily in the garden then, however, was L. canadense 
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rubrum, which had two magnificent spikes 6 feet high among the 
rhododendrons of the species collection. 

In the afternoon symposia on Fritillaria and Nomocharis were held 
in the lecture room at Wisley and were very well attended. In a very 
thorough introductory paper REAR-ADMIRAL PAUL FURSE gave an account 
of progress in Fritillaria since the last Conference and added a very 
strong plea for more wild collected material, especially that accompanied 
by good collecting notes on its source and habitat. This plea was 
reinforced by DR. W. B. TURRILL from the Chair. The following discus- 
sion showed clearly the healthy interest in the genus. 

MAJOR KNOX FINLAY opened a spirited discussion on Nomocharis and 
his slides showed how outstandingly successful he is with this genus. 
Unfortunately no one else was able to come forward with anything like 
a comparable success. It appeared from his paper that probably all the 
plants in cultivation now are hybrids and a further collecting in the wild 
of the true species would be very beneficial (Fig. 119). 

On Friday (July 10) the members visited the Great Park at Windsor 
and in the morning listened to papers on lily hybrids in Canada, U.S.A. 
and in this country given in the York Hall. 

After the papers, the curtains of the stage rolled back to reveal the 
largest and most magnificent vase of Lilium ‘Shuksan’ that most of us 
have ever seen. In view of the speakers to follow, MR. WYATT gave us 
only a modest curtain raiser and showed a few slides of his hybrids. 
MR. ALEXANDER BEST, M.P., then spoke on Lilies in Canada and showed 
us a magnificent collection of coloured slides, both of the newer hy- 
brids raised there and of the species native to Eastern N. America. His 
deep scarlet L. grayi was very impressive as were also his two slides of 
the yellow and red varieties of the graceful L. canadense. He showed 
what a great deal of work is being done raising lilies in Canada. Par- 
ticularly successful are the hybrids from L. cernuum, L. tigrinum and 
L. davidi var. willmottiae, raised by DR. C. F. PATTERSON at the University 
of Saskatchewan and a number of these could be seen in the hall. They 
have introduced into ‘Turk’s-cap lilies long rather pendulous curving 
pedicels and pink, lemon and cream-coloured flowers. 

MR. JAN DE GRAAFF of the Oregon Bulb Farms then spoke of his 
more commercial approach to lily hybridizing and his field of lilies gave 
us a small sight of the vast scale on which he is working. Many of his 
newer hybrids were also on view in the Show and his pictures were no 
less impressive. 

In the afternoon the party walked round the Savill Gardens and 
thoroughly enjoyed the many beautiful plants there and especially the 
lilies growing so well in such perfect settings. ‘Shuksan’ was particularly 
impressive and so were the tall stems of ‘Limelight’, African Queen 
and other American-raised lilies, while a group of seedlings of L. 
canadense in a very varying range of colours aroused admiration. 

The following day (July 11) a large group of members went to 
MR. OLIVER WYATT’s garden at Maidwell Hall, near Northampton, and 
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again saw a large number of beautiful lilies in a setting of unusual trees 
and shrubs. A recently raised American hybrid of L. bolanderi x L. 
pardalinum was in flower and surprised the party with its curious 
magenta-coloured flowers, which were darkest at the tips and had a few 
spots in the centre. It stood 3 feet high and had about fifteen recurved 
and pendant flowers. He also showed a very fine group of L. brownii, 
the tallest stem of which had four flowers. The number of Western 
American lilies growing well beside the large plantings of MR. WYATT’s 
own hybrids were considered as one of the high features of the Con- 
ference. 

After tea the party broke up and the Conference really came to an 
end but there can be little doubt among those who attended the 
meetings that it had been thoroughly enjoyed and many new and 
valuable friendships and contacts had been established which should 
help to establish lily growing on an even wider basis as well as giving a 
multitude of new ideas, information and experiences to all who 
attended. 


MIXED BORDERS 


Christopher Lloyd 
— is nothing new about mixing plants of different habits in one 


border. Indeed, most gardeners are doing it, though they may still 
be calling the result a herbaceous border. But it has ceased to be this. 
The herbaceous border in its pure form comprises hardy herbaceous 
plants alone. It can be most effective, but these rather stringent rules 
impose quite unnecessary limitations. Gardeners rightly feel that, if 
the result seems good, they should be able to juxtapose any sort of 
plants they like. Yet (such is the mystique of the pukka herbaceous 
border) they still feel a bit guilty about doing this. 

At Wisley—for this seems an appropriate place to speak of our 
Society’s gardens—the two permanent flower borders had long been 
devoted, respectively, to annuals and to hardy herbaceous perennials. 
Now there has been added a double mixed border of hardy herbaceous 
plants and shrubs. But I should like to see this border go the whole 
hog and really mix it. Perhaps, as a start, the formal bedding-out plots 
might be done away with, and groups of their more worthy contents 
used in the mixed border. Cannas, for instance, at present degraded 
as dot plants, would make a handsome contribution if informally and 
generously grouped. 

I find it hard to conceive how the rigid concept of a herbaceous 
border ever came to be. Its only advantages, as I see it, are that the 
whole border can be drastically overhauled throughout its length and 
breadth at periodic intervals; also, that it can be practised fairly suc- 
cessfully with the minimum of imagination. 

GERTRUDE JEKYLL is often cited as one of the great original exponents 
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of the herbaceous border. We have only to go back to her books—and 
how thoroughly worth while are repeated readings of Colour in the 
Flower Garden and Wood and Garden—to see how wrong we were. 
Sixty years ago she was writing: “I have a large ‘mixed border of hardy 
flowers’. It is not quite so hopelessly mixed as one generally sees, and 
the flowers are not all hardy. ...” In it she grew such disparate plants 
as yuccas and gladioli, African marigolds and lilies (plunged in their 
pots at a crucial moment), sunflowers and golden privet, dahlias, 
grasses, hydrangeas, hollyhocks and the whole normal run of hardy 
herbaceous material. The excellent photographs of this border bear 
witness to the fine results she achieved. They seem as appropriate now 
as then, and have not dated in the least. 

A little later she writes: “There is nothing much more difficult to 
do in outdoor gardening than to plant a mixed border well, and keep 
it in beauty throughout the summer.” I agree with this, and not because 
I wish to flatter myself by making the craft I practise sound difficult. 
Clearly there is a danger that with so much plant material to choose 
from one may be tempted to grow a little of everything. The very 
word “‘mixed” seems to suggest a rash of multi-coloured spots. Self- 
discipline is all-important here and one should aim at broad effects, 
eschewing fussiness, 

As to keeping “the border in beauty throughout the summer”, 
MISS JEKYLL gives three months as the outside limit, while straining 
every nerve to achieve so much. July, August and September was her 
period. I strive for four months, including late June and early October, 
but probably have more dull patches through the season than she did, 
as a result. 

The shorter the season aimed at, the easier in practice, and where 
narrow borders of 8 feet or less are in question, a shortish season of 
interest must be the rule, or the effect will be weak throughout. There 
is no scope for “passengers” in a narrow border. 

The magic word “labour-saving”, which guides all our gardening 
activities today, has not yet been discussed. Well, of course, it is possible 
to furnish a mixed border with labour-saving plants. There are plenty 
of evergreen shrubs which need the minimum of attention, while among 
herbaceous plants such things as day lilies, hostas, bergenias and 
paeonies are practically indestructible and will smother most weeds. 
Biennials, annuals, tender perennials and bulbs could be excluded 
altogether. In semi-woodland, all this might be well enough, but so 
improverished a choice is rather stultifying in the average garden, which 
is not of a woodland type. 

I must confess to being weary of the parrot-cry that labour-saving 
has become. Far better, it seems to me, to garden intensively as big an 
area as you have the time and inclination to cultivate and save your 
labour on the rest—grass it down, if you like, or cover it with quick- 
growing rhododendron hybrids. I shall assume that the gardener I have 
in mind is going to take pains with his mixed border. 
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One large border will be very much easier to manage effectively 
over a long period than two or three small ones, so the larger the better, 
within reason. Shape will be dictated by the site and personal 
preference. Curved outlines and an island site have the advantage that 
the border can be seen from a great many viewpoints, parts in per- 
spective and other parts broadside on, Good planting in these circum- 
stances is at an even higher premium than usual. However, one must not 
expect to get everything right at the start; the chances are, where the 
gardener has a critical eye, that three years from an original planting, 
scarcely anything will remain where it started! One advantage in a 
straight border is that, since it will always be viewed more or less end- 
on, the perspective of shrubs in it will compose a pleasing landscape 
at midwinter while entirely concealing the earthy gaps left by herba- 
ceous and ephemeral plants. 

Before making any plans at all, one must be clear in one’s mind 
what season the border is required to cover. Personally, I think that 
late summer and autumn is the most satisfactory period, as one can then 
build up to a climax over many months with a sudden collapse in a 
matter of days during October, rather than build rapidly up to a climax 
in early summer and then suffer a slow decline of three months there- 
after. Too many gardens go to pieces soon after midsummer, just when 
the countryside itself is looking its heaviest and most tarnished, so 
that the contrast of gay flower borders is the more welcome. But then 
if you leave your home for six or eight weeks each August and September 
an earlier season for the border is obviously necessary. 

Now to consider the materials with which to furnish it—though I 
should, perhaps, first of all stress the value of thorough preliminary 
preparations of the ground. As the site will never be empty again, this 
is your great opportunity for working it well and doing it proud with 
bulky organic manure. If ground elder or couch grass or Equisetum 
(horse tail) is present in quantity, it may be worth delaying your 
planting for a year so as to apply sodium chlorate—at the height of the 
growing season. A border in which perennial weeds are not under 
control is quickly ruined. 

The foremost requirement of whatever you may plant is that it 
should have a long season of interest—be it of flowers or foliage. 
(Handsome foliage is every bit as interesting to look at as bright flowers.) 
A really large border can include a certain number of plants with a short 
season, and it may still be possible to disguise or remove these when 
their day is past. Where tall plants of 6 feet or over are required, shrubs 
will generally serve better than herbaceous plants, for tall species of the 
latter are mostly coarse and ungainly. 

The most useful shrubs in a mixed border tend to fall into one of 
two categories. There are the backbone-forming kinds, usually ever- 
green, and the flimsies—the sort of shrub which flowers in late summer 
or autumn on young wood and is nearest akin to herbaceous plants. 

Backbone shrubs give firmness of texture to the border, at all seasons. 
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It is they, supremely, that make of a mixed border’s contours an outline 
that is so much more satisfying, in its purposeful bumpiness, than 
anything which a herbaceous border can hope to realize. It will be 
necessary to guard these shrubs in their youth from being swamped by 
the annual growths of lush neighbours. At the same time it is wise to 
choose fairly fast growing species. 

Yuccas have great building value and make excellent full stops. So 
does Euphorbia wulfenu (Fig. 127), with columns of glaucous foliage that 
are projected into the pale green cylinders of flowers for eight weeks in 
the year. Cistus is a fine genus for our purpose. I am especially fond 
of the compact habit and neat foliage of C. corbariensis. Choisya ternata 
and Fatsia japonica are first-rate backgound plants if an evergreen 
hedge is lacking. Both have warm, bay-green leaves. Then there are 
the mahonias, handsome in foliage at every season. Hebes have strong 
personalities and are very quick growing: ‘Autumn Glory’ will thrive 
even in cold Midland gardens and is ideal at the border’s front margin, 
spilling over and concealing hard lines. Do not worry if it kills out a 
bit of lawn; it is worth it. If, after a number of years, the plants straggle, 
they and all their brethren will stand being pruned hard back in spring, 
with perfect good humour. Another virtue in these shrubby veronicas 
is that they flower over a tremendously long season from midsummer 
onwards. All are not very hardy, alas. ‘Midsummer Beauty’ is pretty 
fairly so and has the longest, slenderest spikes of any, in lilac shading, 
scented. ‘Evelyn’, one of the large-flowered hybrids, has telling glossy 
foliage, purple tinged, and rich purple, truncated flower spikes. It 
makes an upright 3 foot bush and wants grouping, five or six together 
with something pale and airy close at hand, like Viola cornuta alba, 
which will weave among its leggy stems. ‘Evelyn’ and other similar 
cultivars are of doubtful hardiness but grow fast and propagate easily. 

Of grey-leaved evergreens, Senecio laxifolius is a stand-by, and so 
very vigorous. If its rather blatant yellow daisies do not suit your 
colour harmonies, the bushes can be prevented from blooming by 
cutting them back annually in March. Philomis fruticosa has nice 
yellowish grey foliage and dull-yellow flowers. I grow it behind Hebe 
‘Autumn Glory’, and behind the phlomis is a plant of Clematis ‘Lady 
Betty Balfour’ and a group of double red Jactiflora paeony hybrids. 
Her Ladyship grows up a chesnut pole till mid-July, when sage and 
paeony have both finished flowering, and is then brought down (the 
pole extracted) and trailed over them, producing its crop of large 
blossoms in September. The shrub with the palest grey foliage of all 
is Senecio cineraria ‘White Diamond’. It is a plant for the front and 
again wants severe treatment in spring to obviateacrop of ragwort daisy- 
flowers later on. If these are prevented, many flowers will associate 
well with ‘White Diamond’, especially shades of lilac (e.g. Hosta 
lancifolia), blue (e.g. ‘Love-in-a-Mist’) and pink (penstemon cultivars). 
Senecio leucostachys is just as good in its way—rather more elegant 
and with white flowers which need no controlling, but it is unreliable 
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Fic. 119—Forms of Nomocharis close to N. pardanthina (left) and N. mairei (right) 

growing at Keillour Castle, Methven, Perthshire, from a painting by Margaret 

Stones reproduced by kind permission of the artist and of Major and Mrs. W. G. 
Knox Finlay 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 120—Magnolia campbell in April 1959 
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121—Magnolia kobus var. borealis 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 122—Magnolia stellata 
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Photo; J. E. Downward 


Fic. 125—Lilium ‘Limelight’. F.C.C. 7 July 1959. This lily was raised at the 
Oregon Bulb Farms and shown by the Crown Estate Commissioners from Windsor 
Great Park 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 126—Part of the Long Border at Great Dixter, Sussex, the home of Mr. C. 
Lloyd 


Photo: C. Lloyd 


Fic. 127—Euphorbia wulfenti, a distinctive shrub for the Mixed Border, a fine 
specimen at Great Dixter 
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Fic. 128—Part of the Mixed Border at Great Dixter with sedum and anthemisia 
in foreground 


Photos: J. E. Downward 
Fic, 129—Shrubs, cannas and herbaceous plants in the same border. 
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Fic. 130— Senecio laxifolius, a fine grey leaved shrub with Potentilla fruticosa and 
thalictrums in a mixed border at Great Dixter 


Photos: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 131—Another border with Arctotis hybrids, fuchsias and Galtonia candicans in 
foreground 
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Fic. 132—Bullfinch eating apple blossom 


Photo: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 133—Part of the new Mixed Borders leading up to Battleston Hill at the R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley 
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in winter. So is Centaurea gymnocarpa, with the most beautifully 
dissected grey foliage of all. I can usually make it do two years in the 
border, after which it subsides into a rotten mush. One can help to 
stop this happening by stripping off as many leaves as one dares from 
the old plants at the onset of winter. 

Turning now to the summer-autumn flowering shrubs of flimsy 
structure and ultra-rapid growth: they are typified by Buddleia davidii 
in all its cultivars. The tree mallow, Lavatera olbia rosea, will flower 
for five months and grow six or more feet tall in a season. Hypericum 
patulum ‘Hidcote’ is generally an excellent contributor, with its suc- 
cession of yellow saucers, but in my border I tend to lose the early 
crop, thanks to a species of tortrix caterpillar which binds itself into 
the terminal buds and proceeds to devour them at its leisure. This 
shrub goes well with the lavender spikes and silver foliage of Buddleia 
fallowiana ‘Lochinch’. If you include Caryopteris clandonensis in your 
border, make a group of three or five plants at the front and beware 
of competition from neighbours. It cannot bear being shaded out. 
Capsids are often a great nuisance on all sorts of mixed border inmates, 
and particularly serious to the flowering of caryopteris. Sprays of 
D.D.T. emulsion at three-weekly intervals will control. Some effort 
is worth expending to get the long blue flower clusters on this shrub in 
early autumn. Plant some red fuchsias like ‘Mrs. Popple’ or ‘Mme. 
Cornelissen’ well behind it—even though the capsids may enjoy 
flitting from one to the other. 

The misty combination of tiny grey leaves and tinier blue flowers 
in Perovskia atriplicifolia is given fibre and strength by a fastigiate 
habit. One might like to endorse this with associated groups of Knip- 
hofia nelsoni, Galtonia candicans (with its unusual combination of spikes 
and bells) and the coral funnels of Penstemon isophyllus. Cut out the 
penstemon and the kniphofia, and one could substitute the warm pink- 
red of Agastache mexicana and the chilly bluish pink of Physostegia 
virginiana ‘Vivid’. Actually I have chosen contrast for my perovskia 
by siting the deep scarlet moons of dahlia ‘Vic’ behind it. 

A shrub of which I have high hopes for the back of my border— 
it has been there for only a year—is Sambucus canadensis maxima. 
I first saw this elder at Hampton Court. It bears enormous terminal 
corymbs of the typical creamy white flowers and can be savaged back 
to a stump annually, in winter, thus keeping it in order. Any rose that 
flowers on young shoots counts as a flimsy, but it must have a good 
constitution to cope with the hurly-burly of mixed border life, and not 
be subject to black spot. The soft pink hybrid musk ‘Penelope’ is 
ideal. I have two bushes, each 5-6 feet tall, of the old variety ‘Perle 
d’Or’ that seems to combine the attributes of H.T. and Floribunda— 
quite at home among cannas and acanthus. Of course, roses are un- 
pleasantly detrimental to a border’s winter aspect, but most of them 
can be pruned to harmless insignificance in autumn, without taking 
ill. 
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Hardy herbaceous plants suitable for a mixed border have already 
received some mention, but must now be brought into clearer focus. 
Little room should be spared those which flower for a fortnight only 
and can do nothing more for us, nor we for them. Solidaster luteus, 
for instance; it is a lemon foam of daisies for an August hour, but that 
is the beginning and the end of it. The old Geranium ibericum and 
G. grandiflorum, flowering in June, are different. As soon as their last 
petals have dropped the plants can be cut to the ground, and within 
a few days a new mound of handsome rounded leaves will have sprung 
up and will remain in pleasing trim till autumn. The white and purple 
dittany, Dictamnus albus and D. albus var. purpureus, have their winged 
seedpods as well as good foliage to justify them after June. 

Delphiniums, too precious to be omitted, are yet a grave problem 
after mid-July. In a really large, one-sided border, the gap they leave 
at the back will not be evident if something tall and late is grown in 
front of it, like Chrysanthemum uliginosum or Salvia uliginosa (not 
really so bog-loving a duo as they sound). Or a late flowering clematis 
can again be worked in to cover the stumps; I use C. flammula. If you 
plant a clematis to prevailing windward of the plants it is required to 
cover, you will spare yourself the trouble of training it in the right 
direction. There is one superb giant among herbaceous plants—noble, 
not coarse. Happy the man who has space for the cardoon, Cynarus 
cardunculus. In May and June, at the 4~—5 foot level, we have its grey- 
green, deeply fissured leaves, often compared with the acanthus, but 
infinitely superior. Through this stratum there soars to g feet an 
antlered structure crowned with spiky globes—artichoke-like but 
smaller and more numerous. These burst into cushions of blue-purple 
stamens in August and September, warm-scented and bee-inviting; 
mere humans cannot get near them and must content themselves with 
sniffing at wild thistles. 

To invoke a different smell—a bold group of giant chives, Allium 
schoenoprasum sibiricum, is thoroughly effective at the front of the border. 
A batch grown from seed will be in many shades of pink and mauve, 
and the first (and best) flush blooms at the turn of May and June. 
After this one can act in either of two ways. If the plants are cut to 
the ground, they will grow and flower again, and yet a third time, 
given similar treatment, but not so freely. Alternatively, one can lift 
the clumps and line them out (near the kitchen) pending re-planting 
in autumn, filling the gap with a dwarf aster—‘Rosebud’ is my favour- 
ite—or with early-flowering ‘Charm’ chrysanthemums, themselves 
grown in readiness in a spare row (instead of tomatoes, which would 
anyway have been ruined by blight). A certain amount of switching 
around is a great aid to keeping mixed borders at the top of their form. 

Most of the Michaelmas-flowering asters have a two-week season 
only, so one does not want them cluttering up border space for the 
whole summer. The medium-tall cultivars can be switched with peren- 
nials like Campanula grandis and C. persicifolia, which do not mind how 
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often they are moved and replanted; or can replace biennials such as 
Canterbury bells, foxgloves, sweet williams, anchusas and the related, 
sky-blue Cynoglossum amabile. 

I have yet to meet the gardener who was not transported by the 
charms of Ligtu hybrid alstroemerias. Once established they are no 
trouble. If pot-grown seedlings are turned out bodily into their final 
positions some four months after a spring sowing, all will be well. 
Groups deserve careful supporting. In the second half of July, when 
flowering has ceased, the plants look a wreck. If all the stems are then 
pulled out, each will break cleanly away from the tubers at about 6 
inches below the soil surface. The ground can be lightly forked over 
and something dropped in that can be planted without major 
excavations. You are sure to find a suitable filler if you look around! 
A few self-sown cosmea seedlings that have germinated late in another 
part of the garden, for instance. Last year I used two or three plants 
of the peppermint-scented Pelargonium tomentosum, and on another 
occasion, seedlings of Salvia patens. 

Some of the very best hardy perennials are those which wili flower 
a second time if conscientiously dead-headed. This is an important 
task and cannot be delayed or skimped. Helenium ‘Moerheim Beauty’, 
Salvia superba, and the cultivars of Anthemis tinctoria are all reliable 
second-bloomers. 

Of tender perennials, many bedding plants can be fitted into the 
mixed border scheme—dahlias and cannas outstandingly. Dahlias 
never look better than in mixed company: emerging from a sea of 
Japanese anemones, rubbing cheeks with plumes of Artemisia lactiflora, 
or backed by a fountain of buddleia. It is a mistake to grow them in 
isolation; but they do need especially generous feeding in a mixed 
border. So do cannas; these, the flowers, shapeless but exotic as a 
bunch of silk handkerchiefs, are too much at the mercy of our British 
winds. But the foliage, whether bronze or green, compensates for 
disappointments in a rough summer. 

The only biennial I must mention, besides those to which reference 
has already been obliquely made, is Verbascum olympicum, the tallest 
and most stately of all mulleins. It grows to seven or eight feet, and 
the main spike branches freely in a mighty candelabrum. Now the 
trouble with branch systems of this kind as one usually meets them— 
in delphiniums, for instance, and in aconitums like ‘Bressingham 
Spire’—is that the effect is greatly weakened through the central spike 
having shed its petals by the time the side spikes are fully expanded. 
Not so with this or any other mullein; a succession of flowers opens 
along the entire length of every spike or spikelet for five or six weeks. 
V. olympicum’s efforts are exhausted by August Bank Holiday. I have 
planted a Clematis jackmani superba among mine, to weave among 
the dying skeletons. The more one uses clematis, the more uses one 
finds for them. From time to time an odd seedling of the mullein will 
appear in a place of its own choice. Such as these are often worth 
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leaving, even when their standard is raised at the very front of the 
border. They are happy accidents. 

Annuals that will re-sow themselves year after year are some of 
the most helpful: love-in-a-mist, opium poppies, nasturtiums. Then, 
of course, near to any seat one will want a patch of mignonette or white 
nicotiana. 

I hope that this résumé has given an inkling of the types of plants 
that may be worked into a mixed border and of how this may be done. 
It probably sounds complicated and very often is, but problems which 
seem intractable in print or when discussed, have a remarkable habit 
of sorting themselves out when confronted on the ground. All means 
are permissible, however complex or unlikely, so long as the end at- 
tained appears simple and unstrained. 


MAGNOLIAS AT KEW 
S. A. Pearce, F.Inst.P.A. 


MONGST the large and varied collection of trees and shrubs that 
embellish the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, magnolias hold an 
unrivalled and unique place and although they may be eclipsed by some 
other subjects, particularly rhododendrons, in variety and brilliance of 
flower, their nobility is unchallenged. 

Most magnolias, particularly those that reach large proportions— 
and most of them do—have when in flower an irresistible appeal which 
attracts and commands attention from everyone. Undoubtedly the 
substance and poise of the blossoms together with their rich fragrance 
and luxuriance is responsible, but it is nevertheless something not 
shared by many of the permanent occupants of our gardens. 

It is therefore not surprising that one of the frequent inquiries 
received at Kew during the early spring is “When will the magnolias 
be at their best ?” It is also interesting to note that there are people who 
make only one or possibly two visits per year and then for the purpose 
of seeing their favourite magnolias. However one may view this more 
or less single yearly visit, it is evidence of the exalted beauty and charm 
possessed by magnolias. 

Before dealing with individual species, varieties and hybrids, it may 
be wise to outline briefly the cultural requirements, because in common 
with most of our ornamental trees and shrubs, magnolias require 
generous treatment. Soil preparation should be the best possible and 
during the years following transplanting liberal feeding and mulching 
should be given. Generally speaking the ideal soil is a good medium 
loam with reasonable drainage. At Kew, the natural soil is too well 
drained, for being a light sandy loam overlying old river bed, there is 
no natural water-holding capacity and after even a week’s dry weather, 
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it begins to dry out severely. It is necessary therefore to prepare 
thoroughly all planting sites for not only magnolias, but all trees and 
shrubs, by incorporating good loam mixed with leaf-soil and peat in 
order to provide suitable rooting conditions and also some retention of 
moisture. It is safe to say that it is due to this preparation of planting 
sites for magnolias at Kew, that we have today established specimens 
that compare quite favourably with those in other districts where soil 
and growing conditions are far in advance of those at Kew. We cannot 
of course boast of the large tree-like specimens of some species and 
varieties, such as occur in Cornwall and other parts of the West Country. 

The transplanting and establishment of young magnolias is not 
always so easy as one is often led to believe. Almost without exception 
the rooting system is composed of thick fleshy roots that can be easily 
damaged. It is not surprising therefore that magnolias are rather touchy 
about being moved, even when quite small. Generally it is not good to 
disturb them, unless grown in pots or other receptacles, during the 
dormant season or resting period. The best time for planting is either 
during early autumn when the soil is still warm, or just as growth is 
commencing in spring. It is during these periods that the rooting system 
will quickly re-establish itself and there is less likelihood of roots that 
may have been damaged in transplanting, dying and decaying. At no 
time should the roots be exposed to the drying effects of sun or wind and 
if the plants are not in receptacles, the ball of roots should be kept 
covered with damp sacking or some other medium, until the actual 
planting can be carried out. If the soil is at all dry, it is well to water 
in the roots and then apply a light mulch of decayed manure or compost 
to prevent rapid drying out of the surface soil. Being surface rooters, 
magnolias must not be planted too deeply and for this reason care should 
be taken to prevent the sinking of the soil, especially at the bottom of 
the planting hole. If the soil is well firmed in the base, and a planting 
board placed across the centre of the hole, correct depth can be easily 
ascertained. 

Given generous and careful preparation, and preferably a sheltered 
position, there should be no difficulty in establishing newly planted 
magnolias, but care must be taken to see that they do not suffer from 
lack of moisture during dry weather, especially during the first year 
following planting. 

Most of the species, varieties and hybrids are hardy so far as growth 
is concerned, but the flowers of the earlier flowering kinds in particular 
are liable to be damaged by spring frosts. Actually they are no more 
susceptible than many of our other treasured subjects and in particular 
the rhododendron or camellia, which are equally susceptible to blossom 
damage. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss in detail the 
propagation of magnolias and it is probably sufficient to say that it is 
carried out by seeds, which must be fresh. (They quickly lose their 
viability if stored for any length of time, especially under dry conditions.) 
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Quite a number of species and hybrids can be propagated vegetatively 
by means of cuttings or by layering, while the large tree-like species 
are frequently grafted. The more elaborate methods of propagation are 
best left to the nurseryman or other experts, but seeds when obtainable 
provide an interesting and fascinating hobby for anyone, and there is 
the sense of achievement in raising one’s own young plants that is 
particularly satisfying. 

The main purpose of these notes is to discuss the merits of the 
various species, varieties and hybrids grown in the collections at Kew, 
and also give figures regarding their height and span of branches, 
together with the location of the shrubs or trees. The accompanying 
illustrations have been reproduced from photographs taken this spring 
and they do show the beauty and wealth of bloom that is available to the 
visitor to Kew (Figs. 120-123). 

Actually the main displays are contained in two separate plantings 
or collections, one situated near to the Victoria Gate, and the other 
adjacent to the Azalea Garden. In addition there are many isolated 
specimens or groups in different parts of the grounds, and all of them 
provide from March to June an unforgettable display that seems to go 
on year after year, no matter what the season may be. Of course the 
earlier flowering kinds may be damaged by frost or cold winds, but even 
so the later kinds usually more than make up for these early losses of 
blossom. 

Taking the deciduous kinds first and in order of flowering, we find 
the “Starry Magnolia”, M. stellata from Japan, well represented with 
several groups and isolated specimens. The oldest of these, now well 
over 50 years, is near to the Ferneries and not far from the Main Gate, 
there being several bushes growing in company with one another to 
provide a dense mass quite 12 feet high and 16 feet wide. Near No. 4 
House there is a corner bed filled with a number of younger bushes that 
flower freely. Close to Victoria Gate and near to the Azalea Garden sz 
other individual specimens make a charming display provided weather | 
conditions are kind and do not damage the profusion of small white = 
fragrant flowers with strap-shaped petals that each have a faint flush of 
rosy-lilac at the base. There are also a number of bushes of the rosy- 
lilac coloured variety, M. stellata var. rosea. This form is exceedingly 
pretty when the flowers begin to open, but the colour fades and the 
early promise is not fulfilled as the blossoms mature and to me the result 
is always disappointing. 

Allied to M. stellata and also a native of Japan is M. salicifolia. It 
forms a slender tree and flowers before the willow-like leaves appear, 
and provided weather conditions are favourable the small white flowers 
composed of six narrow, broadly lance-shaped petals provide a pleasing 
spectacle, for they are freely produced. The only large specimen of this 
species in the gardens grows near the Azalea Garden. It came from the 
Yokohama Nursery, Japan, in 1906 and after 53 years has now reached 
a height of 37 feet and a girth of trunk of 2 feet 7 inches at 3 feet above 
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see level. It is seen to advantage when in flower against a background 
of trees. 

Nearby are several trees of M. kobus and its variety borealis, which 
at Kew flower freely during April most years. The largest of them is 
37 feet high and with a branch span of over 40 feet and well over 50 
years old. It is unfortunate that in some districts, notably Cornwall, 
large trees of this magnolia fail to flower with freedom and for this 
reason M. salicifolia is to be preferred for general planting because it 
does begin to flower when quite young. However, as seen at Kew, 
M. kobus and its variety borealis is most noteworthy and a particularly 
fine feature with every branch crowded with the small white fragrant 
flowers (Fig. 121). 

Also flowering before the leaves appear is possibly the finest of all 
the pure white magnolias—M. denudata (syn. conspicua). Of the several 
specimens to be found in the gardens, the largest is in the Azalea 
Garden. It is 17 feet high and has a branch span of 25 feet. Another 
good tree is situated just inside the Cumberland Gate, and where it is 
seen to advantage against a background of trees and shrubs. Both these 
specimens are old, but there is no record of the date of planting. This 
Chinese species is singularly attractive with its erect chalice-shaped 
blossoms that are produced freely and in succession, often well into the 
month of May. Commonly called the ‘Yulan’, this magnolia is one of 
the best for general planting, but it should always be given ample space 
to allow free development. 

After growing for many years there are now two noteworthy specimens 
of M. campbellii that have during the past few years begun to flower 
freely. The better of the two, and also the one with the deepest coloured 
flowers, is the tree near Victoria Gate. It came to Kew as a small plant 
in 1904 and after 55 years has reached a height of 35 feet and with a 
branch span of 30 feet. This spring well over 500 of the large rosy-pink 
blossoms were produced and presented a most pleasing and colourful 
feature (Fig. 120). Whilst this specimen and the number of flowers pro- 
duced cannot compare with the large and free-flowering specimens of 
this magnolia growing in west country gardens, it is nevertheless a very 
creditable specimen for the London area, where the atmospheric condi- 
tions particularly are not good for this and other Himalayan magnolias. 
The other large tree of M. campbellit grows in the centre of a mixed 
planting of magnolias near the Azalea Garden. It is probably about the 
same age as the previously mentioned tree, being 27 feet high and 36 
feet span. Its more spreading habit is chiefly due to a forked trunk, but 
at the same time it has had more growing space. So far it has not 
flowered freely but the flowers produced have been larger, although I 
question if the form and colouring is quite so good. No garden having 
space to devote to large magnolias should be without this magnificent 
species and although it may be a matter of planting for posterity, the 
foliage and habit is most pleasing. 

Closely allied to M. campbellii and now considered by botanists to 
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be a geographical subspecies of it, is mollicomata. Similar in both habit 
and form of flower, the difference is only in the colouring of the flowers 
which are pinkish-mauve at Kew, but this may vary according to soil 
and local conditions. There are two fairly tall specimens in the collection 
near Victoria Gate that in most seasons produce a goodly number of the 
large and rather loosely formed flowers during early April. The largest 
tree, which originally came from Caerhays Castle, Cornwall, was 
planted in 1914 and is now 2g feet high with a branch span of over 21 
feet. 

Atree of both M.campbellii and subsp. mollicomata may be seen in the 
Himalayan section of the Temperate House and it was with flowers of 
these that the late MR. C. P. RAFFILL made his cross in 1946. From the 
seeds obtained about 100 plants were raised and many of them distri- 
buted to British Gardens during 1948-9. It is interesting to record that 
the first of these seedlings flowered this year (early April) at Windsor 
Great Park; flowers being shown at the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent Square, 
and afterwards sent to the Kew Herbarium for examination. This 
hybrid has been named ‘Charles Raffill’ (MM. campbellii2 x M.camp- 
bellit subsp. mollicomata 3). The two flowers received at Kew from 
Windsor Great Park were large with intense colouring as in M. camp- 
bellit, but with the colour itself as in the mollicomata parent (i.e. rosy- 
purple). There are a number of specimens at Kew of this hybrid, all 
planted in varying positions—some in the open, others in woodland. 
They have grown reasonably well, but their progress cannot be com- 
pared with the specimens at Windsor or in some other districts. 

In the centre of the Cambridge Cottage Garden (Duke’s Garden) 
there is a very nice specimen of M. veitchii, another M. campbellii 
hybrid (M. campbellii x denudata). The tree to be seen is a very good 
form and in most seasons flowers with great freedom; the lovely large 
tulip-like blossoms are seen to advantage against a background of other 
trees and they are enhanced by the mown carpet of grass beneath the 
spreading branches. Although this specimen is not large compared 
with the examples of M. veitchti one finds in Cornish Gardens, it is 
particularly attractive because the flowers can be viewed close up and 
their wonderful texture and colouring appreciated. The tree which was 
received as a small plant from Messrs. Veitch of Exeter in 1922, now 
measures 32 feet in height and has a span of 30 feet. ‘Two other speci- 
mens of approximately the same age are to be seen near the Azalea 
Garden, one of them labelled as forma alba is almost pure white. 

M. xX soulangiana is the magnolia most familiar to visitors to Kew, 
there being numerous examples of this fine hybrid to be found in 
various parts of the gardens. Noteworthy among them are the trees 
immediately inside the Main Gate which each year provide a spectacular 
display. There is another specimen quite 20 feet high and well propor- 
tioned near the Lion Gate that flowers with remarkable freedom and 
continues with a sprinkling of blossoms until early June. It is this 
prolonged habit of flowering that is so valuable and renders M. soulan- 
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giana such a good garden subject. For sheer weight and quantity of 
blossom we must go to the Azalea Garden to view the oldest specimen 
of this magnolia (pictured in colour in the June issue of the R.H.S. 
Journal, Vol. 84, Part 6). 

It is of rounded habit and measures 22 feet high by 35 feet wide, 
the trunk having a girth of over 4 feet at 12 inches above ground level. 
Each year this specimen is covered with its lovely tulip-like flowers that 
are white on the inside and shaded or stained with lilac or purple at the 
back of each petal. The tree makes little growth but each short twig is 
terminated by a flower with the result that they are so thickly clustered 
that the whole tree is adorned with a majestic display that is never 
equalled by any other magnolia at Kew. 

A number of varietal forms add to and prolong the display of 
M. soulangiana, and of them ‘Rustica Rubra’ is possibly the best. 
Several specimens are to be found in the grounds but again the best of 
them is in the Azalea Garden. It is shrubby in habit, yet reaches a 
height of 23 feet and with a span of 33 feet. The large globular and 
more richly coloured flowers with a pearly-white lining to the thick 
textured petals, provide each year a rich and satisfying feast of colour. 
Other named varieties are represented ; one of the best being the lovely 
white-flowered ‘Brozzonii’, while ‘Alexandrina’, ‘Superba’ and ‘Spect- 
abilis’ may also be mentioned for they vary in the colouring of the 
flowers, the latter being almost pure white. Most of these varieties of 
M. xX soulangiana are represented by quite large specimen trees or 
bushes, many of them quite 50 or more years of age. This should not 
deter would-be planters, because this magnolia and its varieties begin 
their flowering quite early as small shrubs and do not quickly attain 
large proportions. They are therefore excellent for the smaller garden, 
provided conditions are suitable. 

Closely allied to M. x soulangiana and sometimes listed as a variety 
of it, is M. x lennei. It is without question one of the most beautiful 
of all hybrid magnolias and although said to be of similar parentage as 
M. x soulangiana, it does differ in having larger leaves and more richly 
coloured rosy-purple flowers. The season of flowering is an extended 
one—the first blossoms opening at the end of April and continuing 
throughout May. The specimens at Kew often produce a second crop 
of flowers in the autumn, but it is a fleeting display. The largest speci- 
men is in the centre of the Azalea Garden, being 12 feet high and over 
30 feet wide. When in full flower this specimen presents an unforget- 
table feature. 

M. liiiflora, a species introduced from Japan in 1790, is also well 
represented and excellent shrubby specimens are to be seen in several 
parts of the gardens. They are conspicuous from late April until June, 
when the slender lily-like flowers are freely produced. They measure 
about 3} inches in length and are borne erectly at the ends of short 
shoots ; the outside of the petals being a rich vinous purple and creamy- 
white inside. Two varietal forms may be mentioned—mgra with larger 
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and deeper coloured flowers, and purpurea, which has even larger 
flowers that are deep purple on the outside of the petals. This species 
and its varieties can be recommended for planting in small gardens and 
even quite old specimens at Kew have not reached large proportions. 
The biggest is 8 feet high by 10 feet wide and is probably 70 years 
old. 

There are a number of specimens of the North American species— 
M. tripetala, the largest 24 feet high by 19 feet wide, and over 35 years 
old. Whilst this species can only be considered for large gardens and in 
particular semi-woodland planting, it is of value because of its later 
flowering and also on account of the sweet scent of the large creamy 
white flowers. The trees bear handsome foliage and they are also 
attractive in autumn when bearing the cone-like fruits that colour rosy- 
red as they ripen. 

M. obovata (syn. M. hypoleuca), a tree-like Japanese species, is 
represented by several large specimens that each year produce during 
early June a number of large creamy-white and richly scented blossoms 
that are viewed to advantage against the large obovate leaves. Each 
flower opens flat to display the attractive central ring of reddish stamens. 
The finest tree at Kew is situated near the Victoria Gate and is over 30 
feet high and about 16 feet wide. It came as a small plant from the 
Yokohama Nursery Company, Japan, and was planted in 1908. Nearby 
is quite a reasonable (15 feet) tree of M. x watsonii, and which is 
reputed to be a hybrid between M. obovata and M. sieboldii. It is a more 
desirable plant for general planting than M. obovata; also the ivory- 
white flowers with an aromatic scent measure 5 to 6 inches across and 
have an attractive centre of red stamens. They are produced in succes- 
sion from early June until mid-July in most seasons. 

Smaller growing magnolias, particularly those of bushy habit that 
will prolong the flowering season, are particularly useful and in M. 
sieboldii (syn. M. parviflora) we have one of the most desirable of garden 
shrubs. At Kew this species from Japan and Korea, is well represented 
in woodland planting and also as an ornamental shrub in formal beds. 
The flowers, 3 to 4 inches across, saucer-shaped and pure white, are 
produced singly at the ends of the growths. They are highly scented 
and have a most attractive centre of rosy-purple stamens, while the 
flowering period extends from late May until August. Of equal merit 
are M. sinensis and M. wilsonit, both shrubby species native of Western 
Szechuan, China. M. sinensis resembles M. wilsonii in habit and flowers 
except that they are larger, while the leaves besides being more rounded 
have a distinct covering of silky hairs on the underside, especially on 
the mid-rib. This magnolia is also to be recommended because it does 
tolerate limy conditions and will grow in full sun. M. wilsonit is also a 
good garden shrub, being chiefly distinguished from M. sieboldii by its 
narrower leaves, darker bark and more pendent flowers. At Kew it 
forms a rounded bushy specimen, but definitely requires shade or at 
least, semi-shade to grow well. There are, I believe, two forms of this 
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species in cultivation, one small and bushy with narrow leaves, the other 
of taller habit and with broader and larger leaves. 

Other species of magnolia to be found at Kew, include M. cordata, 
a North American species with pale yellow blossoms about 3 inches 
across and in some seasons freely produced. The best specimen planted 
in 1906 is now 18 feet high and has a branch span of 17 feet. 

Another yellow-flowered species is M. fraseri, a native of the south- 
eastern United States. There are two specimens; the largest in the 
Azalea Garden is 30 feet high and has a branch span of 25 feet. It bears 
its large pale yellow flowers (often g inches or more across) at the ends 
of leafy branches during late May and early June. 

M. macrophylla, a very large-leaved species from the south-eastern 
United States, is not too hardy at Kew, but a specimen some 1o feet 
high growing near the Azalea Garden has in recent years produced a 
number of its large fragrant creamy-white flowers. 

M. acuminata, the ‘Cucumber Tree’, and its varieties maxima and 
variegata, can be seen as large trees on the open lawns, while in more 
woodland settings there are specimens of M. officinalis, M. sargentiana, 
M. sprengeri and M. thompsoniana. 

Of the evergreen magnolias, there are of course a number of speci- 
mens of M. grandiflora and also its varietal forms—ferruginea, ‘Goliath’, 
gloriosa, lanceolata and undulata. Some are grown as wall specimens on 
the walls of the Museums, while others grow as ordinary tree or bush 
specimens in the collections near Victoria Gate and the Azalea Garden. 
It is, however, the wall trees that provide the large globular blossoms 
up to 10 inches across with their creamy-white petals and aromatic 
fragrance, for which this southern United States species is noted. They 
are produced during late summer and command much attention. 

There are two specimens of the ‘Swamp Bay’ M. virginiana, situated 
on the lawn opposite the Wild Garden, that each year produce a 
succession of their creamy-white globular flowers from July until late 
October. Each flower is from 2 to 3 inches long and very sweetly 
scented; they will last quite a long time, but do become discoloured 
with age. At Kew this species is really a semi-evergreen but quite hardy 
and grows freely, the largest tree being 15 feet high and as much wide. 

M. delavayi, an evergreen species native of Yunnan, China, is 
represented as a wall specimen in the Herbaceous Garden. It grows 
freely but does not flower. It has the largest leaves of all the magnolias 
and is worthy of cultivation purely as a foliage subject, for the leaves 
are dark green above and glaucous beneath. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of two hybrid magnolias that 
have occurred at Kew as a result of natural open flower pollination. 
One is M. x kewensis, which is a cross between M. salicifolia and 
M. kobus. It is intermediate in both floral and foliage characters 
between the two parents and trees of it are growing with remarkable 
freedom. The largest tree situated near King William’s Temple is now 
over 25 feet in height and has a span of 18 feet. The creamy-white 
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flowers are freely produced in advance of the foliage and young trees 
commence to flower quite early and before they reach sizeable propor- 
tions. Cut branches from the above-mentioned tree received an Award 
of Merit when shown before Floral B Committee on April 8, 1952. 
The other hybrid is a cross between M. tripetala and M. steboldii. 
It is intermediate in habit, with fairly large leaves and a semi-bushy 
habit—the largest specimen being about 12 feet high and 15 feet wide. 
It has flowered freely during the past two years during mid-May, but 
unfortunately not at a time to coincide with a R.H.S. Show, to enable 
good examples to be shown. The creamy-white flowers are rather like 
those of M. tripetala but have a more conspicuous centre of reddish 
stamens and are very fragrant. It is proposed to name this hybrid in 
honour of MR. C. F. COATES, who was Propagator-in-charge of the 
Arboretum Nursery at Kew for many years and was responsible for the 
collection of the self-sown seedlings of both these hybrid magnolias. 


BIRD DAMAGE TO 
HORTICULTURAL CROPS 


E. N. Wright, B.Sc. 


(Lecture given on Fune 9, 1959, H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., D.SC., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


ANY species of birds thrive in a garden habitat. Shrubberies provide 
Moncee in which to roost, to build nests and hide from enemies but, 
above all, a plentiful supply of food, often consciously supplemented by 
the householder, is to be found there. Predators are few and con- 
sequently the bird population of gardens, although restricted in variety, 
is greater in density than that found under natural conditions. 

Damage may be defined as “loss to man”’ and it is generally under- 
stood to mean loss of food. However, many gardens are cultivated 
solely for their aesthetic value and for the purpose of defining damage 
the production of flowers is analogous to the production of food. The 
greater part of all bird damage occurs when the birds’ feeding habits 
clash with the agricultural and horticultural interests of man. This can 
hardly fail to occur in gardens from time to time. We may call this 
“feeding damage” and it is useful to divide it into that occurring to 
growing plants, including newly sown seeds, and that done to ripe 
crops. At harvest time birds take food that would have been eaten by 
man or fed to his domestic animals. ‘That is to say that birds and men 
enter into direct competition for the available food and at this time the 
quantitative measurement of bird damage is relatively simple. On the 
other hand, the evaluation of damage to the growing plant is very 
difficult owing to the recuperative power of the plant and the influence 
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of other factors on crop yields. However, some damage appears to be 
unconnected with feeding and although the activity has clearly been 
purposeful the motive is obscure; we may call this “‘mischief damage’’. 
Lastly, damage may occur as an adjunct to some otherwise harmless 
bird activity and we may call this “incidental damage’”’. 

Bird damage to ripe fruit must be one of the best known examples 
of feeding damage on a ripe crop. All fruits as they ripen, and even 
before, are eaten by birds of many species. In gardens blackbirds, 
missel and song thrushes and starlings are the chief offenders but in 
orchards jays, magpies, rooks and wood-pigeons join the attack. Wood- 
pigeons in particular consume large quantities of small, unripe currants, 
cherries and plums, and this bird is becoming a pest of suburban 
gardens too, overcoming its natural timidity to exploit this source of 
food. Tits do a lot of damage to ripe apples and pears by pecking them 
on the “shoulder” near the stalk. The wound they inflict is usually 
small, often only a few pecks, but each bird may spoil many fruits. 
Dessert fruits suffer most of all and the largest, most highly coloured 
specimens appear to be singled out for attack. However, this may only 
be because they are borne on the outermost branches where they are 
most vulnerable. Other birds or wasps may find these damaged fruits 
and enlarge the wound but almost inevitably the wound becomes 
infected by brown rot. This may affect adjacent fruit whilst still on the 
tree or, which is more serious, the damaged fruit may be put into store 
and be a source of infection there. During the summer of 1957 fruit 
pecking by birds was particularly severe and in one orchard of ‘Conference’ 
pears in Kent, where counts were made, 15 per cent of the fruits had 
been damaged in this way. Individual trees showing up to 25 per cent 
damage were recorded and damage in gardens may reach even higher 
proportions. Some damage to fruit occurs every year but the 1957 
outbreak appeared to be correlated with an exceptionally large immigra- 
tion of tits from the Continent. Fortunately for the fruit grower these 
“invasions” do not occur every year. 

Other garden crops suffer damage when almost mature. Peas and, 
to a lesser extent, broad beans are taken by house-sparrows, tits, wood- 
pigeons, jays and other corvids just as the pods are beginning to fill. 
In winter, especially during hard weather, wood-pigeons attack bras- 
sicae and besides devouring some plants render many more unfit for use 
through fouling. 

Damage to the growing crop can be even more serious than that 
done at harvest time. A small amount of damage to a seed bed or to 
dormant buds can destroy a crop in embryo and it follows that a few 
birds eating buds or drilled seeds can do as much damage as many birds 
eating the ripe crop. During recent years damage by bullfinches to the 
buds of trees, especially fruit trees, has greatly increased. However, it 
is not new and reference to the destructive habits of these birds can be 
traced back to Elizabethan times. LAWSON (7), writing in 1618, said: 
“The Bul-finch is a devourer of your fruit in the bud . . .” and two 
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hundred years later ROBERT MUDIE (8) wrote: “When the stores of the 
coppice fail, and the weather is severe, the bull-finches resort to the 
gardens, and commit very considerable ravages upon the fruit trees, 
especially the early cherries, plums, and other sorts that have their buds 
in an advanced state, and with a considerable amount of farinaceous 
matter accumulated in them’”’. The horticultural literature of the present 
century contains many references to bullfinch damage and in 1935 the 
British Trust for Ornithology conducted an inquiry into The Destruc- 
tion of Buds of Trees and Shrubs by Birds, the results of which were 
published in 1939 by Fryer (3). 

Local names for the bullfinch are bud-finch and pick-a-bud and are 
derived from the fact that during the winter they feed almost exclusively 
on buds. Although the buds of many wild trees are taken those of 
cultivated trees, especially fruit trees, are very attractive to them. They 
are ruthlessly efficient in their method of stripping the buds and they 
work systematically along a branch or spur taking every one. Individual 
bullfinches have been observed disbudding plums at the rate of 54 a 
minute but a more usual feeding rate is about 30 buds a minute. In 
winter they forage in small parties and, with several birds feeding at this 
rate, damage soon becomes apparent. Where only a few trees are 
involved they may be stripped of buds before the owner realizes they 
are being attacked. Only the centre part of each bud is eaten and the 
discarded bud-scales litter the ground beneath the trees in which bull- 
finches have been feeding. This is normal feeding behaviour, wasteful 
perhaps but not just mischievous damage. 

Damage occurs from November until April but it is unusual to have 
severe damage before mid-December. The buds of different kinds of 
fruit trees are attacked at different times of year and very marked 
preference is shown for certain varieties. This varietal preference can 
be seen on all kinds of fruit, but it is most striking on pears and was the 
subject of an article by P. BECKER and E. G. GILBERT (1) in the December 
1958 issue of this JouRNAL. Preferences differ locally and change from 
year to year but in general dessert varieties suffer most damage, cherries 
are an exception and the acid variety Morello suffers severely. 

In gardens the buds of ornamental trees and shrubs may be taken 
together with those of fruit trees. Forsythia buds are usually taken 
before any others but bullfinches are very fond of the buds of ornamental 
Prunus, especially P. pissardii, which is often completely stripped of 
blossom buds. Other ornamental trees which may be attacked are 
flowering cherries, crabs, Wistaria, Viburnum, Syringa and cultivated 
hawthorns and willows. 

Buds are taken by other birds besides bullfinches, although they are 
the chief offenders, and house-sparrows can cause considerable damage 
especially to plums and gooseberries. Damage may occur wherever 
sparrows congregate such as near houses, rick yards or poultry runs. 
By inspecting the damage it is often possible to determine which species 
of bird was responsible. Whereas bullfinches remove buds systematically 
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and neatly, sparrows take them in a more random manner and leave 
ragged circles of bud tissues uneaten. 

In an attempt to assess bird damage to fruit buds quantitatively the 
yields from two plots of ‘Leveller’ gooseberries were compared. As far 
as could be ascertained both plots were growing under near identical 
conditions except that one plot, which was near a shrubbery, had 
suffered severe bud damage every winter for a number of years, whilst 
the other showed no signs of bird damage, past or present. The un- 
damaged bushes yielded 670 Ib. of fruit, an average of 163 lb. per bush, 
but the damaged bushes produced only 197 lb., an average of less than 
5 lb. per bush. The low yield of the damaged bushes was not due solely 
to bird damage during one season but resulted from the cumulative 
effect of damage over a number of years. In spite of expert pruning the 
bushes were mis-shapen and carried much bare, unproductive wood; 
as a result of this, even in the absence of bird damage, they would be 
incapable of producing a good crop in future years. This long-term 
effect of bird damage to buds can often pass unnoticed until the produc- 
tivity of a fruit garden or orchard falls to the point where grubbing is 
the only practical solution. 

Newly sown seeds may be dug up and eaten or the seedlings up- 
rooted after germination. House-sparrows, greenfinches and linnets are 
the chief culprits in gardens but in rural districts corvids may take the 
larger seeds such as peas and beans. House-sparrows also attack young 
lettuce, carnations and chrysanthemums by pecking off the leaves, 
whilst wood-pigeons devour transplanted brassicae. These attacks 
check the plants rather than kill them but they upset the cropping plan 
and may spell ruin to the commercial grower. 

A great deal of bird damage occurs for no apparent reason, the plant 
being simply uprooted or torn to pieces with little evidence of it being 
eaten. The damage done to spring flowers by house-sparrows is of this 
nature, primrose and Polyanthus flowers being torn up and the petals 
scattered, while crocuses and early flowering irises are simply pecked 
near the base so that they topple over. FRYER suggests that flower 
tearing may be concerned with display, and certainly most of this 
damage occurs in spring when this behaviour is at its peak. However, 
not all flower pecking is ‘‘mischief” damage and bullfinches often feed 
on flowers, nipping out the ovary and dropping the corolla, intact, to 
the ground. Wood-pigeons will strip blossom from plum and cherry 
trees but again this seems to be feeding activity rather than mischief. 

Incidental bird damage, other than fouling, is not common but there 
are a few outstanding examples which are important in certain circum- 
stances. Young trees may break under the weight of a large bird, such 
as a rook or a wood-pigeon, and although conifers seem particularly 
prone to this type of damage it also occurs to young fruit trees. When 
communal starling roosts are established in trees, quite large branches 
may break under the weight of birds and if a roost is used for any length 
of time all the vegetation beneath the trees, and even the trees themselves, 
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will be killed by accumulated faeces. Birds bathing in watercress beds 
disturb the anchorage of the plants, which then float away. Water- 
fowl have always caused a certain amount of damage in this way but 
blackbirds, thrushes and starlings are becoming very troublesome on 
the outskirts of large towns. In dry weather house-sparrows spend a 
lot of time dust bathing, occasionally they will expose the roots of a 
plant and cause it to die but it is the seed bed that suffers most. The 
birds like the fine tilth and disturb the carefully prepared surface by 
dust bathing. In doing this they often expose some of the seeds, which 
are promptly eaten, and this accidental discovery may lead to deliberate 
attempts to find more. 

There are many ways in which the farmer or gardener may attempt 
to protect his crops but only the erection of a cage, permanent or 
temporary, can give complete protection. When the crop is extremely 
valuable or grown on a small scale, as in gardens, a cage may be con- 
sidered worth while. In America the production of paper-string netting, 
which is both cheap and durable, in continuous lengths up to 500 yards 
has made the caging of quite large areas economic. In gardens it is not 
uncommon for individual fruits, usually pears, to be protected by paper 
or polythene bags placed over the fruits and tied round the stalk. 
During the winter the buds of bush fruits may be protected by covering 
the bush with a sack, and straw or bracken are sometimes used for the 
same purpose in commercial gooseberry plantations. Black cotton is a 
standard remedy against house-sparrows but it is not always effective. 
When protecting a seed bed in this way, it is best to have the cotton 
about 3 inches above the ground stretched tautly between sticks and 
criss-crossed above the drills. Recently the same technique has been 
used, on a larger scale, to protect field crops from wood-pigeons. Posts 
about 3 feet high are erected at roughly 20 yard intervals and a thin 
strong wire, which is stapled to their tops, is stretched between them. 
Pigeons coming in to feed on the crop appear to have difficulty in 
avoiding the wires and are deterred from settling. Fields protected in 
this way will have to be cultivated by hand, consequently use of the 
method is likely to be limited to small areas such as experimental plots. 

It is more usual to use “scarecrows” of one form or another in the 
hope of frightening the birds away. Unfortunately these traditional 
methods are not very effective because birds quickly get used to them. 
By ringing the changes and by using objects that move or glitter, the 
learning process may be delayed but, unless the stimulus ultimately 
leads to an unpleasant experience, it cannot be prevented. In other 
words, to be effective the scarecrow must occasionally turn out to be the 
farmer in disguise. It is entirely wrong to think that birds will be 
frightened by the same things that alarm man. The bird population of 
an artillery range has been shown to be thriving under conditions that 
would terrify most men but many birds will flee at the sight of the 
“eye” pattern on the wings of a butterfly. Most birds have inborn fear 
responses which are released by certain stimuli; for example the shape 
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of the head and neck of a predatory bird is a stimulus that releases an 
escape response in most passerine species. The action is involuntary 
but the response will wane if the stimulus is encountered too often 
without being reinforced by the real thing. There is, therefore, a sound 
biological basis for using as scarecrows models of animals which norm- 
ally prey on birds although the practical difficulties reduce their value. 
The more lifelike the model the more intense will be the response and 
the important features are correct shape, especially of head and neck, 
solid form and correct coloration. Models should be presented in a 
natural way and, above all, they should not be left in the same position 
day in and day out but should be used only in short spells to protect 
crops in their particularly vulnerable stages. ‘This applies to all scare- 
crows and is one reason why they are of little value in protecting crops 
in which the stage of development which suffers damage is a long one. 
The extreme example is dormant buds which are vulnerable for five 
months of the year. 

Another “biological” method of scaring birds is to record the alarm 
or distress calls of the species it is desired to frighten away and to play 
back the recording to birds in the field. Thus the recorded distress call 
of starlings has been used to drive these birds from their roosts, 
apparently with greater success in America than in this country. Birds 
respond only to the calls of their own species, with some overlap 
between related species that normally associate together, e.g. crow, 
rook and jackdaw, and there is no “universal’”’ alarm call that will scare 
all birds. This system, which has many biological and technical draw- 
backs, shows some promise as a specialist technique but is unlikely ever 
to find general application, for example, in gardens. 

The use of ultra-sonics for scaring birds receives occasional pub- 
licity but the experimental evidence shows that birds respond only to 
sound frequencies that lie within the range normally audible to man. 
The use of a “silent” bird scarer analogous to the “‘silent”’ dog whistle 
seems to be out of the question. 

The idea of treating crops with a chemical that will render them 
unattractive to birds has recently gained in popularity. Nowadays there 
is some chemical treatment for most plant pests, why not one for birds ? 
Theoretically, at least, a repellent substance could be easily applied like 
other agricultural chemicals and would prevent damage without killing 
the birds. The use of alum, quassia or bitter aloes to repel birds has been 
recommended for years, presumably because they taste unpleasant to 
man, but under critical test they seemed ineffective. ENGLISH (2) reports 
that many other chemicals have been tried as a protection for buds 
against bullfinches but without significant success. Chemical repellents 
are generally thought of as acting through the sense of taste and most 
of the chemicals tried seem to have been selected on the basis of their 
unpleasant taste to man. This implies that birds can taste in much the 
same way as mammals, but there was little basis for this assumption 
until KARE (6) and more recently DUNCAN (in preparation) showed that 
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birds can discriminate between substances that, to man, have a strong 
taste. DUNCAN found that feral pigeons rejected drinking water con- 
taining alum and this seemed to support traditional belief. Unfortun- 
ately they readily ate food treated with the same substance. In a similar 
series of tests I found an even more marked rejection of water containing 
thiram, diphenyl guanidine or beta-naphthol at concentrations as low 
as 0-05 per cent, yet field trials with these chemicals have failed to 
detect any significant repellent action. Clearly, the response by a bird 
to a chemical repellent varies greatly and depends on conditions about 
which we know very little. Past failures of field trials may be attribut- 
able, in part, to inadequate persistence of the spray residue and a search 
is being made for more efficient “‘stickers”. At the same time DUNCAN 
has expressed the opinion that the sense of taste in birds does not exert 
a controlling influence over their feeding habits and, if this is so, a 
repellent acting solely through the sense of taste is unlikely to prove 
more than partially effective. 

Taste is not the only sense through which a bird, or any other 
animal for that matter, might be repelled. Closely allied to taste is the 
olfactory sense and substances having a strong smell might be expected 
to be repellent. Naphthalene is one of the substances for which repellent 
claims have been advanced on the basis of its smell, but the evidence is 
unconvincing. When used in the form of crude “‘whizzed”’ naphthalene, 
“‘mothballs” or a 60 per cent wettable powder it failed to prevent bull- 
finch damage to gooseberry buds, even for a few hours. According to 
STURKIE (9) the sense of smell in birds is poorly developed and the bulk 
of experimental evidence supports this view, it would be surprising 
therefore if smelly substances were found to exert any significant 
repellent effect. 

On the other hand the tactile sense is well developed in birds. The 
“feel” of food is thought to be very important, especially to seed eaters. 
They also avoid perching on greasy or sticky surfaces. The use of tree 
banding grease has been advocated for the prevention of bird damage 
to fruit tree buds and if a thorough application is made it certainly 
achieves this end. However, not all trees will tolerate a heavy applica- 
tion of grease and bark splitting combined with corky outgrowths from 
the lenticels has been noted on young pear trees so treated. It must 
also be borne in mind that if the grease is applied in excess there is a 
danger that it will contaminate the birds’ plumage or actually catch very 
small birds. In these circumstances the grease may be deemed to be a 
bird-lime, the use of which is prohibited by the Protection of Birds Act 
1954. 

Birds have good eyesight and their colour vision is similar to that of 
man, although some species of birds see colour at the blue end of the 
spectrum rather poorly. Early experiments appeared to establish that 
chickens would not feed on blue coloured grain but later workers were 
unable to confirm this. KALMBACH and WELCH (4) and (5), working in 
America, found that brilliant green was the most effective colour in 
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deterring birds and brilliant yellow the next best. In this country yellow 
distemper has been reported as giving some protection to the dormant 
buds of fruit and decorative trees against attack by bullfinches but 
ENGLISH reported that gentian violet did not prevent damage to buds 
of plums and blackcurrants. Colour repellents are probably best used 
to reinforce taste repellents. 

No matter how a substance acts as a repellent, to be of practical 
value it will need to possess certain characteristics, which may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. It must repel birds. 

2. It must not be toxic to man or other animals or harmful to 
plants. 

3. It must not taint or otherwise affect the usefulness of the final 
crop. 

4. It must be chemically stable and adhere to the crop under 
exposure to normal climatic conditions for a reasonable length of 
time. 

5. It must be formulated so that it can be applied by normal farm 
or garden equipment. 

6. The cost must be reasonable. 


Requirements 1 and 2 are fundamental and no substance has been 
found which fulfils both these conditions satisfactorily although some 
progress is being made. 

Some mitigation of bird damage may be achieved by attention to 
cultural methods. For instance, bullfinch damage may often be greatly 
reduced by removing hedges and thickets from round orchards and 
fruit gardens. This is because the bullfinch is a shy bird and will 
seldom venture far from natural cover. If fruit trees have to be planted 
near to cover which cannot be removed then the varieties highly sus- 
ceptible to bird damage should be avoided. Local knowledge is the best 
guide but in general, gage plums, ‘Leveller’ gooseberries, Morello 
cherries, ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ and ‘Lord Lambourne’ apples and the 
pear varieties ‘Williams’ Bon Chrétien’, ‘Laxton’s Superb’ and ‘Dr. 
Jules Guyot’ suffer most damage. Another cultural technique that is 
useful is to leave pruning as late as possible, if damage has occurred it 
can then be allowed for. The seed bed can sometimes be protected by 
planting the seeds a little deeper than usual and if the surface is kept 
moist it cannot be used for dust bathing. If any seed is spilled it should 
be cleaned up and not allowed to lie on the surface to attract birds, 
which may then dig up the rest of the seed bed. If bird damage is of 
the “incidental” type it may be prevented by removing the source of 
attraction, for example woodpeckers scratch holes in lawns when 
searching for insects and this might be prevented by treating the turf 
with an insecticide. 

Sometimes the only way of protecting a crop is to kill the birds that 
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are doing the damage. Shooting* is the usual method employed, using 
shot size No. 6 for large birds, such as wood-pigeons, and No. g for 
small birds such as sparrows and bullfinches. Cage traps can be used 
to catch birds and the ladder or cone entrance Rook ‘T'rap, Sparrow Traps 
and the Chardonneret Trap (for bullfinches) may all aid the gardener in 
the difficult task of protecting his crops from the ravages of birds. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Plants and Environment. A textbook of Plant Autecology.” Second 
edition. 8vo. 421 pp. By R. F. Daubenmire. (John Wiley & Sons.) 56s. 


The fact that this book has passed into a second edition is sufficient evidence that 
it meets a need. A number of chapters treat of a sequence of factors, namely, soil, 
water, temperature, light, atmosphere, fire and the biotic factor. But in these the 
treatment is general rather than special and indeed sometimes, as in such matters as 
soil aeration or the trace-elements, it is meagre to the verge of superficiality. 

‘There is much in the text that a beginner in the study of the relation of plants to 
their surroundings could read with both interest and profit but the sub-title, and the 
claim on the dust cover, that this provides ‘‘a complete coverage of plant autecology” 
is misleading, for there is little attempt to integrate the influence of operative environ- 
mental conditions with the diversity of specific response. Nor does one find here a 
guide to the significant biological features of the adult individual or its developmental 
phases as one might reasonably expect in a work purporting to be written from this 
angle of approach. The two final chapters on the environmental complex, ecological 
adaptation and evolution, do little to remedy this and indeed the former, though 
emphasizing habitat complexity, gives but slight guidance regarding the interaction 
of wided. within the environment such as well-chosen specific examples could have 
provide 


* The law in relation to the protection of wild birds other than game birds is 
embodied in the Protection of Birds Act, 1954. This Act protects all wild birds in 
Britain but allows certain species to be shot for sport and harmful birds (specified in 
the Second Schedule) to be killed at any time on private land by the owner or occupier 
or any person shown to have been authorized by either. The Schedule includes the 
crow, rook, jackdaw, jay, magpie, feral and wood-pigeon, stock dove, house-sparrow, 
starling and, in certain specified fruit growing areas, the bullfinch. The Act further 
provides that a person shall not be found guilty of killing a protected bird (other than 
a specially protected bird) if he satisfies the court before whom he is charged that his 
action was necessary to prevent serious damage to crops or to property. 
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The bibliography of approaching 800 references, of which about 15 per cent are 
of publications of the last decade, is notably weak in citations to studies of the more 
biological aspects or to autecological monographs. 


E. J. SALISBURY 


“Tree Maintenance.” By P. P. Pirone. ‘Third edition. 483 pp. Illus. 
(New York—Oxford University Press.) 7os. 


Dr. Pirone’s book on the maintenance of shade and ornamental trees was first 
published in 1941 under the title of Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees, and 
a revised edition appeared in 1948. To bring the work up to date it has now been reset 
and rewritten. This third edition includes a great deal of new material and many new 
illustrations. Since this book first appeared changes have occurred in arboricultural 
practice in the United States. More is now known regarding methods of transplanting 
and tending ornamental and specimen trees and foliage feeding has developed on 
scientific lines: many fine trees are now being saved by new techniques and by the 
pesticide discoveries of the past twenty years. Although written primarily for American 
arboriculturists the book is one possessing appeal to all tree lovers, especially to foresters 
and park superintendents. The author, who writes in non-technical language, deals 
with all phases of tree culture and protection—soils, pests and diseases, as well as the 
choice of species for different sites and circumstances. Chapters are devoted to the 
treatment of wounds; bracing and cabling; the diagnosis of tree troubles, pests and 
parasites and fertilizers. ‘The book is in fact a mine of practical information and tree- 
lore from roadside planting to windbreaks. As might be expected the volume is well 
produced and copiously illustrated: there are comprehensive indices. Welcome space 
should be available for Dr. Pirone’s book on all tree lovers’ bookshelves. 


W. L. TAYLOR 


“The Biology of Mycorrhiza.” By J. L. Harley. 233 pp. Illus. (Leonard 
Hill.) 55s. 


The well-recognized association of fungi with the roots of plants has given rise to 
problems of extreme complexity that are vital to everyone who is concerned with the 
growing of field, garden and woodland crops for the benefit of mankind. The study of 
mycorrhizas and their functions in the growth of most kinds of plant-life has been the 
subject of many speculations and experiments not all of which have been conceived 
and conducted according to methods of biological enquiry. 

This book, as the author modestly claims, is an attempt to correlate the known 
facts, to analyse with care the existing evidence from all sources and to stress the pro- 
blems that remain to be solved. The author traces, briefly, the history of research into 
the nature and functions of mycorrhizas as absorbing organs and the relationships of 
plant and tree roots to the soil flora in general. Part II deals with the ectrotrophic 
mycorrhizas, mainly to those of forest trees, and describes their typical structures, 
ecology and importance in forestry practice. Part III discusses the more difficult 
interpretations of the parts played by the endotrophic mycorrhizas which, in the life- 
histories of the plants that form their hosts, are today far from generally understood. 
This volume will prove a valuable and timely addition to the libraries of botanists who 
are engaged in mycorrhorological research in the fields of agriculture, horticulture and 
forestry and, in particular, to those interested in the Ericacae and to orchid growers 
and foresters. The author is to be congratulated upon his presentation of the informa- 
tion at present available, his clear analyses and for the suggestions he makes for future 
research into these most complex aspects of plant growth. The bibliography is exhaus- 
tive and there are both subject and authors’ indices. The book is well produced and 
amply and clearly illustrated. 


W. L. TAYLOR 


“Excursion Flora of the British Isles.” By A. R. Clapham, T. G. Tutin and 
E. F. Warburg. 579. pp. (Cambridge University Press, 1959.) 22s. 6d. net. 


Epitomes of full-scale Floras are almost a tradition in British botany. Sir J. E. 
Smith’s four-volume English Flora was quickly followed by a Compendium, and 
MacGillivray’s ‘“‘potted” version of Withering’s British Plants must have been nearly 
as popular as the original work, to judge from the number of copies in the second-hand 
book shops. The present synopsis will almost certainly share the success of Messrs. 
Clapham, Tutin and Warburg’s earlier and much larger Flora of the British Isles. 
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It is concise without being too terse, and includes all the data likely to be required 
by the experienced amateur or enthusiastic student. The Excursion Flora is hardly 
a book for the novice, for although the authors provide keys, glossary and explanatory 
figures their text is so replete with technicalities that one cannot but sense a certain 
incongruity at the inclusion of such whimsical ‘English’ names as “‘Jack-go-to-bed- 
at-noon” and “‘Bats-in-the-belfry”. While on the subject of nomenclature, how 
delightful to find that the species we all once knew as Erythraea centaurium, having 
metamorphosed through Centaurium minus and C. umbellatum, now turns a complete 
somersault and appears as C. erythraea. Should further innovation become necessary, 
let us hope our name-changers will not overlook the claims of Manypeeplia upsidowma 
Lear as an appropriate label for this unfortunate plant. But it is unfair to hold the 
oan: responsible for nomenclatural — and in every other respect their 
Flora i is an admirable little pocket-boo 


R. D. MEIKLE 


“Bromeliads: A Cultural Handbook.” By Milford B. Foster and other 
members of the Bromeliad Society. 64 pp. Illus. (The Bromeliad Society, 
647 South Saltair Avenue, Los Angeles 49, California, U.S.A.) $3. 


The Bromeliad Sool though American in origin, claims to be International and 
its publications certainly live up to that claim. 

Their Cultural Handbook contains an immense amount of information on this 
family which is not readily available outside the principal horticultural libraries. 
From the botanical point of view it is most valuable in presenting the most up-to-date 
and concise key to the Genera and in giving in some detail the principal characteristics 
of each Genus and its geographical distribution. Unfortunately, however, in Britain 
one of the important diagnostic characters, fruits and seeds, are not often produced 
in some genera. What should interest growers here are the study of the many factors 
and conditions which assist or retard flowering and articles dealing with propagation 
and pollination and hybridization. The statement that seeds of the most rapidly 
maturing genera may take (under American conditions) two to seven years to flower 
is likely to deter all save the enthusiast from that method of propagation. Tillandsias 
are said to require eight to thirty years to reach maturity from seed. 

Another article of direct interest to the grower is that dealing with the terrestrial 
or epiphytic habit of the different types. In this the author brings out the fact, not 
generally recognized, that many species are saxicolous, i.e. rock-loving. 

The Bulletin published by the Bromeliad Society is also diverse and interesting. 
One issue (Bull., No. 6, Nov./Dec. 1958) was devoted entirely to the pineapple, 
Ananas comosus. It deals with its history, cytology and breeding, economic properties 
and use in art. It also brings out the point that the two variegated varieties belong to 
different species, the first and best known being A. comosus variegatus, the second is 
newly described as Ananas bracteatus (Lind) Schult, var. striatus M. B. Foster. 


G. W. ROBINSON 


“The School Garden.” Book 3. 
(Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 8s. 6d. 


Teachers of gardening who have used Books 1 and 2 of The School Garden will 
welcome the appearance of Book 3. This volume contains four chapters on soil 
science and they include suggested experiments in soil-testing. There is an ambitious 
chapter presenting an introduction to Mendel’s principles of heredity. The chapter 
on manures and fertilizers contains some practical advice about the trace elements. 
This is a book which will be of interest to amateur gardeners as well as students: it is 
well-illustrated and has a full index. 


By J. E. Hancock. 245 pp. ImIlus. 


P. F. STAGEMAN 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 

The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume copyright. the articles 
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SEASONED OAK cr 


Series. 


from£22.10.0. wide, trom £34,10,0, 


Series. 
All & 2° wide, from 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


x SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO 
GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 


TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 
MAXIMUM LIGHT 

WILL NOT WARP ROT 
x ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free 
to your door. Erected on delivery. Deferred 
Terms. Full details of prices and 50 sizes 
available in: 


FREE CATALOGUE 


from 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES 
(Dept. J.R.H), WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


xi 


4 aa 

Alle wide. trom £37. 5.0. 

allio wide, trom £50.10,0. 


SANGRAL 


TOMATO 
SPECIAL 


The perfect ‘feed’ for 
RING CULTURE 


* 


Strength to feed: Add one dessert 
spoon to one gallon of water. One 
gallon feeds three to four plants. 
Feed once weekly. 


Bottles 2/3, 3/9. 


Half-gallon 15/- 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


BLOM’S BULBS 


Evidence of 
Traditional Quality 


Please apply for Catalogue 


WALTER BLOM 
& SON LTD. 


(OF HOLLAND) 


Leavesden - Watford 
Hertfordshire 


GROWERS OF 
FINE BULBS SINCE 
1870 


MIRRLEES 
FORCED DRAUGHT 
BURNERS 


give you all the advantages of AUTO. 
MATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL while 
burning the CHEAPER GRADES OF FUEL. 
Cost is less than £100 for Burners suitable 
for Boilers rated up to 500,000 B.T.U’s 
per hour. LARGER SIZES ALSO AVAILABLE. 


Please write for Descriptive Leaflet 


MIRRLEES WATSON Co. Ltd. 


Kennerley Works + Buxton Road 
STOCKPORT ‘Phone STEpping Hill 3827 


TENNIS 
COURTS 


AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS 


GRASSPHALTE uo 


HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX 
Teddington Lock 4343-4-§ 
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The ‘Swing’ all-purpose WATER 
CART provides abundant capacity for 
water, manure, etc., without waste. 
Light, easy to handle—but very sturdily 
constructed. Tips easily. Heavily Gal- 
vanized Container, Welded Tubular 
Steel Frame, Solid or Pneumatic Rub- 
ber Tyred or Unbreakable All-Steel 
Wheels. Countless uses—for carrying 
liquids and solids. 


(Reg. Des. 
6-sizes—15 to 50 gallons. No. 854724) 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, 
Suttons and all good horticultural sundriesmen. 


alfred allen & son LTD 


LOWER GORNAL, Nr. DUDLEY 
London Office : 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. TEL : MONARCH 2978 


GARDENS ARE PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE... 


..+ FOR 60 YEARS THE ‘*CGA’’ HAS PLANNED ITS COMPREHENSIVE 
TRADING AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICES FOR MEMBERS 


Partlewlars THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S ASSOC. LTD., 54-62 REGENT ST., W.1 
(Gerrard 0244 
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WALTERC.SLOCOCK, Lta. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS”’ and/or 
“TREES and SHRU 
GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING 


NEW BIENNIAL AND 
PERENNIAL FLOWERS 


THE POMPONETTE DAISIES. These minis- 
ture Double Daisies or Bellis carry a profusion of 
small. each one made of a tight 
mass irmily qui petals. Neat « com, 
habit Height 6 ins. = 
Pomponette Red. Bright crimson-scariet. 

No. 882. Per packet I /- 
Pomponette Rose Shades. Actractive shades of 
rose and pink. No. 883. Per packet I/- 


MYOSOTIS BLUE BOUQUET. Thed 
and bluest of all Forget-me-Nots. Primarily a 
variety for cutting but useful also for bedding, 
especially with tall-growing bulbs. To provide cut 
flowers in winter and spring pot up in autumn and 

keep in a cold house 

No. 973. Height 15 ins. Per packet I/- 
MYOSOTIS MARINA. The best bright blue 
me-Not for spring bedding. The plants — 

6-8 ins. high and are mt neat and un 
No 1000. Per packet Hs 


DIANTHUS BLUE HAZE. A first-class bed- 
ding plant, rather like a blue Sweet William, with 
long-lasting and weather-resistant flowers. Blue 
Haze varies a little in height and colour but the 
general effect is of soft lavender-biue. 
No. 944. Height 12-18 ine Per packet I/- 
Please add 3d. extra for postage 


FREE! Ask for a copy of our 92-page colour-illustrated 
Garden Book for details of many other new and 
interesting flower seeds. 

SAMUEL DOBIE & a LIMITED 

(DEPT 
If GROSVENOR STREET, CHESTER 


H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 


(price 1/5) 
Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 
and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 
greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 
Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 
Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
e for 1/6 and for 
"Perennial Catalogue by | /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


Awarded Gold Medal at every Chelsea Show 
since the War 


“Autumnal”’ 


A word with many meanings, but to the 
gardener it spells “‘Leaves’’. Be prepared 
for an early fall. 

COOKS 322 Improved Design Two Row 
Leaf Broom with its Selected Pure Bahia 
Bass makes light work of sweeping. Very 
suitable for Lawns. 


Lasts Over 3 Years 


Brush Brushing Price { 
Head Surface Complete 9 for 
96 small 
123 gardens 
176 
236 13” fort 
general 
A Single Broom sent Carriage use 
Paid (U.K.) 19” for 
large 
All Handles and Stays gardens 
fixed for use. } 
25” for 
estates 
Our illustrated list of 
Horticultural and 
Industrial Brushware 
sent free on request. 


COOKS ( Voxutich ) BRUSHES 
LIMITED 
Makers of Quality Brushes since 1814 
DAVEY PLACE (/8), NORWICH, NORFOLK 
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C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lop. 


Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The ‘ALL-CEDAR’ 
Sectional Brick-Base 


GREENHOUSE 


An excellent general purpose 
Greenhouse specially designed in 
six complete sections for easy 
erection on 2 ft. 3 in. high brick- 
work. It may be supplied in a 
range of sizes to suit every garden. 


Constructed of WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Painting Unnecessary . Low in Upkeep Costs 
Write for illustrated catalogues of All-Cedar Greenhouses and Summer Houses 


SHEDGE-CUTTER 


—FASTEST, because its cutting action consists of a series of 
high-speed cutter blades linked together in a continuous chain 
which is electrically driven around a static guide bar .. . it is suit- 
able for cutting hedges, bushes and shrubs and cuts 2 to 3-year 
growth cleanly without bruising .. . it has enormous advantages 
over ordinary reciprocating types of trimmer. 
110V model costs £17.0.0. @ Fully 
200-250V model costs £18.0.0. 
Full particulars from: TELES SMITH LTD., 
8 SOUTH ey ~~ PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 AMBassador 2856 
One of the Acrow Group of Companies 
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LIVE IN LUXURY 
Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 
First:Class - Premier Position - Fully 
Licensed - Centre Sea Front - Television 
Theatre - Fine Sun Lounge - Lift 
This lovely sea-front hotel has accommodation for 
one hundred and twenty-five guests. Has green- 
houses for tropical, sub-tropical and house plants, 
and a keen display of these plants is made for the 
visitor’s interest. The whole hotel abounds with 
and flowers in sun lounge and gardens. 

Tariff and Brochure from 
G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 
Phone 4818 


Ruopopenprons 
SHRUB ROSES 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


MIMOSAS 


(Acacia dealbata and A. decurrens hybrids) 


We have had Mimosa growing against a 
sunny wall here for the past seven years, 
during which time it has never been 
damaged by frost. We are now able to 
offer the finest French hybrids, with 
meet flowers and better scent than the 
type. from 10/6 each. These are certainly 
best of the hardier Acacias. List on 
THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
SANDHURST, CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


HARDY FERNS 


for shaded borders, waterside and wild 
garden. Especially suitable for difficult 
town gardens. 

Our free catalogue ‘Hardy Ferns’’ de- 
scribes many choice and unusual varieties. 
A separate list ‘‘Hardy Perennial Plants,”’ 
has a section devoted to shade-loving 
flowering plants. 


Special offer of 9 different Ferns 
for £1, post free, c.w.o. 


TAYLOR’S NURSERY, 
Bracknell, Berks, 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
AND FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 
Grown by specialists— packed by 
craftsmen. New catalogue of our 
hardy Norfolk-grown stock sent 
Promptly on request. 


A. REEVES & CO. 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES, LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 


Clematis 


Strong well grown plants in great variety 
including :— 

Comtesse de Bouchard, satin rose. Mme. Edouard 
Andre, velvety red. Jackmanii, violet purple. 
Jackmanii superba, dark violet =. Nellie 
. mauve with pink bar. Perle D’azur, sky 

jue. 
9/6each. 6for 55/6. 12 for 108/-. 


Packing and carriage extra at cost. 
Send for full list of Clematis. 


HARDY FOREST TREES FROM 
THE NORTH-EAST COAST 
Forest Tree Transplants and 8; Hedgin; 

Plants; Roses; Ornamental Trees a 
Flowering Shrubs, etc. Specialiees in 
Resistant Poplars. 


Agents for McConnel Mobile Safety Saws, Avon 
Portable Power Saws and Jalo Hoes. 


Please write for Catalogue 
GOWANS, MITCHINSON & LAMBERT, LTD. 
(Forest Services) 
Nurserymen, Contractors and Land 


Hill, ALNWICK, Northumberland 
Telephone: ALNW 1CK 2321 


HART HALL NURSERIES LIMITED 
(A. D. HINSHELWOOD) 
12 Rockery and Alpine Plants. . 23/- 
12 Heathers for year round bloom . 27/- 
6 Heathers for winter flowering . 13/6 
Carriage 2/6 


Hardy Alpines, Primulas, Meconopses, 
Heathers, Dwarf Conifers 


Catalogue free on request 


HART HALL NURSERIES LIMITED 
HYDE LANE, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, 
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GREENHOUSE HEATING 
EQUIPMENT... 


Phillips Boilers are confidently recommended 

for their exceptional value and economy In 

operation. Boilers or complete sets can be 

supplied. Thousands of satisfied users. 

Boilers are available in 5 sizes from £9 19. 0. 
Send for complete list. 

COMPLETE 

APPARATUS 

Examples :— 

Prices include boil- 

ers, smoke stack, etc. 


all h.w. pipes, stays, 
expansion joints, 


sent 

with every apparatus. 

Prices are for a house 

with two 4 h.w. 

pipes on one side of 
the house. 


6ft.x6ft, £18 3.0 
Sft.xéft. £19 3.9 
10ft. x B8ft. £20 17.6 


Deferred terms 
available. 


We would recommend thet you send for our catalogue 
which gives complete details 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 


READY 
EARLY OCTOBER 


Send for your copy now! 


TOYNBEE’S NEW CATALOGUE 
contains 120 pages of first class Garden 
Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Hedge, 
Herbaceous, Rock and Climbing 
plants for Walls and Fences. 

This latest issue is specially prepared 
for new gardens; it contains many 
choice additions for the connoisseur 
and one of the main features is the 
inclusion of several border plans 
designed for gardens of all sizes and 
for various aspects. 


EE'S 


(1/6 Post Free) 
Your Guide to a beautiful Garden 


1959/60 
CATALOGUE 


THE 
fortnightly 
show 


a good excuse for 
lunch with a glass 
si of wine at the Stores 


HYACINTHS 


for indoor culture 


Herald 
Grown in steam-heated soil to produce 
earliest blooms 


BISMARCK BLUE 
1/9 each 
PINK PEARL 
L’ INNOCENCE } 19/6 doz 
Prepared 
for Christmas flowering. Varieties as 
above, 1/6 each, 17/6 doz 


Multiflora 
Three varieties as above, 3/- each 


Choice named varieties 
Top size, 1/6 each, 17/6 doz: 


LA VICTORIE, red 

JAN BOs, red 

PINK PEARL, pink 

LADY DERBY, soft pink 
CITY OF HAARLEM, yellow 
L’INNOCENCE, white 
BISMARCK, blue 

OSTARA, light blue 

KING OF BLUES, dark blue 
PERLE BRILLIANT, soft blue 


Roman hyacinths 
Christmas, white. 1/3 each, 14/6 doz 
Illustrated bulb list in colour free on request 
Postage: Under £2, 2/6. Under £5, 3/6 

EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
Westminster SW! Victoria 1234 day & night 
$ minutes’ walk from R.H.S. Hall 


TOYNBEE’S NURSERIES, sannuam 
BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX Tel, Eastergate 2121/2 
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RURAL INTERLAGE 
The QUALITY FENCING 
Only best - seasoned 
timber used. 
This fencing 
WILL LAST 


Also Wattle, Osier, 
Hurdles, Chestnut 
Fencing, Gates, 


Arc etc. 
LISTS FREE from: 
DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


Conservatories 


Garden 
Dens... 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all 


Hire purchase terms 
avai! able. 
Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT 
tar Road, Hill 


ORCHIDS 


Buy direct from actual producers ! Siz flowering 


for lists. Our illustrated Booklet “Simplicity of 
Orchid Growing " will be sent free on application. 
MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 


Dept. R.H., Craggwood Nurseries Rawdon, Leeds 
(Onty miles trem Gradterd) 


direct from the largest 
growers, are the ideal gift 
for all occasions. 
Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 


Write for Catalogue 


Cut Flower Dept. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX (Wivelsfield 232) 


your fish 
from 


Herons... 


COMET GREENHOUSE 
FAN HEATER 


Just plug in to your electric 
supply to give fully controlled 
reenhouse heating. Circu- 
ates air. Avoids excessive 
humidity. 
Type 18 — £13.10.0 
Type 32 — £18.10.0 
Thermostat £4.10.0 extra. 


to required size. Price: 4/6 per sq. yd., carr. paid. 
6d. per sq. yd. extra) 
% Write for descriptive leaflet to 
MIDACRES LTD HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


Rec ded for use with 
thermostat set at 45°. 
Write NOW for leaflet. x 


HILLMAN ELECTRIC MOTORS LTD. 


Crane Grove, Highbury, N.7. Tel. North 5891/2 


OAK 
FENCES 


some Bamboo in 10 yd. 
rolls, 4 fc., 5 ft. or 5 fc. 9 ins. ane 
Osier hurdles and Teak ate 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


YOUR PLANTS NEED 
SEDGE PEAT 
PRODUCTS 


RHODODENDRONS—Special product 
available for all acid-loving plants 


Write for details HUMULL—for FEEDING 

and free booklet FR LAWNS and FINE 
GRASSES. Now is the 
time to feed a drought- 
impoverished lawn 


ee ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD. 
HCOTT, Box No. 12, BRIDGWATER, 
Somerset 


= 2 Cypripedium Hybrids. 2 Odontoglossums, | se 

Coelogyne, | Dendrobium for £5 10 0; flowering 

size Cattleyas 25/- each ; thousands of unflowered ay 

oon ome seedlings and hundreds of curious orchids, send ete 

Te 
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With our enderwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- | 

ative NETTING An entirely new, tested method a 

FENCING AND GATES 

OAK 

GATES | 
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GREENHOUSE AEROSOL 


Contains Malathion. Simple, efficient, economical 
pest control at the press of a button. Fumigates 
12,000 cubic feet. 8/9 each. 


The range of Smokes includes Azobenzene, BHC, 
DDT, DDT-Lindane and Lindane for pest control 
and Karathane for Powdery Mildew. 


KARATHANE funcicioe 


Controls Powdery Mildew on a wide range of 
plants outdoors and in greenhouses. 


3- 9/6 276 


SLUGIT LIQUID 
Applied to both plants and soil. 
26 39 9- 


SLUGIT PELLETS 


Just scatter the pellets by hand. 
16 26 46 76 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
Wheathampstead, Herts. * 


MACHINE PLOUGHS AND 
| ROTARY CULTIVATES 


Also cuts grass with Cutter Bar or 21” Rotary 
Cutter, trims hedges, saws timber, tows a trailer, 
sprays paint and insecticide, hoes. 


FITTED WITH THREE FORWARD SPEEDS AND 
REVERSE 
All AUTO CULTO MODELS are fitted with 
4-STROKE ENGINES 
Smaller AUTO CULTO Machines from 637 
Write for details and name of nearest agent to: 
ALLEN & SIMMONDS (AUTO CULTO) LTD 
De Montfort Road, Reading, Berks. Tel. Reading 54471 
xix 
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We are the sole introducers of such prime 
favourites as:— 
OSMAREA 
VIBURNUM 
PHILADELPHUS 
DAPHNE 
CEANOTHUS A. T. JOHNSON, AUTUMNAL 
BLUE, BURKWOODII, DELIGHT and 
DIGNITY 
Send for our catalogue, price 1/@ 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kin ngiten, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0 


BURKWOODII 
(all so strongly scented) 


GARDEN SHEDS 

WANEY EDGE from I4s. 6d. 
SOFTWOOD F/E from £9 19s. 64. & 
CEDAR from 


GARAGES 
WANEY EDGE from £23 15s. 
CEDAR from £29 15s. 
SHIPLAP from £3! 5s. 
ASBESTOS from £29 
GREENHOUSES 
from £20 10s. 
SUN LOUNGES from £248. 
Carr. paid England & Wales 
SEND FOR FREE LIST8—FREE PLANS 
New easier terms from 5°, Deposit 
All types of Fencing, Ladders, Gates, etc. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Barkham Road, Wokingham, Berks. 


DAHLIAS 


by PARKERS NURSERIES 
Dept. H.J., MANOR ROAD SOUTH, 
HINCHLEY WOOD, ESHER, SURREY 
(5 miles from R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley) 


You are cordially invited to inspect our 

stocks whilst in flower. Open weekdays 

and Sundays. cee Open Days in aid of 

Rotary Club of Esher Charities Fund on 
12th and 13th September. 


Catalogue available on request. Post 3d. 


FLORISTRY 


A rewarding career or a profitable 
hobby. Our specialised home study 
Course in Floristry and Flower 
Arrangement covers every detail, 
and all equipment Is provided. 
Please write for our Pros - 
sent free and post free 


THE RIVIERA SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY (H) 
PENRYN, CORNWALL 


CACTI & 
SUCCULENTS 


GOLD MEDALLISTS 
UPLANDS NURSERY 
BLACK HORSE LANE 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL 
Telephone BRISTOL 653675 
The most exclusive selection of rare 
Cacti and Succulents obtainable. 
Send stamp for Complete Nursery List 
INSECTICIDE 
Instant death to mealy bug, root bug and 
scale. Can safely be used on leafy succulents. 
Bottle 46, post free (to make ¢ gallon) 
The largest selection of Echeveriasin 
the country. 


HEATHERS 


Plant Stewarts Heathers for an evergreen 
weed-smothering carpet of summer 
colour. Superb selection of extra quality 
4-year transplanted clumps, mixed 
colours. 

3for10/- 6for18/- 12 for 33/- 

Add 2/- for part cost of postage and 

packing 
Order now for early delivery 


Stewarts 


NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN, DORSET 


‘HART?’ 
Certified 


GRASS SEED 


Treated against birds and pests 
Cash with order, carriage paid, bags free 

“Standard” Mixture of Sheep's Hard and AL 
Fescue, Browntop, R.S. Meadow Grass, $.23, N. 
Devon Eaver and S.S. Ryegrass. 1-14 Ib. 3/- per ie 
15 Ib. and upwards 2/9 per |b. (cwt. rate). 
Free on request: (c) Grass Seed Mixture Analysis 
Chart; (b) Bulletin of Fertilisers and Horticultural 
Sundries. 
Pre-seeding Base Fertilizer S. oz. to the sq. yd.) 
1/- per Ib., minimum 14 Ib. and upwards. 
Supplied by:— 
MAXWELL M. HART LTD 

Grounds, 


Trial 
Phone: Wokingham 1121 


HARDY HEATHERS 


Massed heathers are so useful in repelling weeds and 
for bright sheets of colour: carnea and mediterranea 
varieties in winter; tetralix and cinerea varieties, 
Daboecia, etc., for spring and summer; numerous 
vagans and vulgaris varieties for autumn. For chalky 
soils choose only carneo varieties. We offer many 
at 27/6 doz., 175/- 100, but by Pink,’ 
“Mrs. Maxwell,’ ‘Camia, * Nix, Eason,’ 
‘Goldsworth Crimson,’ ete., at 33/- 


Our selection of 12 to flower in four 
seasons, 29/- post free 


Shrub Price List sent on request 
SHRUB SPECIALISTS 
ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS, LTD. 


Summervale Nurseries, 
Eridge Road, Tunbridge Wells 
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our with SXEGLAS 


4 GLAZING AND SEALING. TAPE 
Weatherproofing . . . waterproofing .. . indoors or outdoors—-Syigias ic the answer. 
Sealing, legging, caulking — for use windows, roufs, drainpipes, gutters, 
maintaining greenhouses, sheds, caravans, etc. 
Syigias for any scaling purpose — the 300% waterproof product of 30 years’ 

30 ft. colle 2° wide — 2/9d. 

14° wide — 4/1}d. 
Other widths up to 4” Widela }" steps, pro rata. 

Get Syiglas from Scedsmen, Ironmongers, Builders’ Merchants, etc. 


SY LGALAS company 


81 Knight’s Hill, West Nerwood, London, $.E.27 
Tels GiPsy Hill 4247 (5 lines) Telegrams : Snowwhite, London, $.£.27 
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A HOST OF USES 


FOR THE NEW | 


‘HOSTESS’ BASKET | 


For displaying cut flowers 
For arranging artificial flowers 
As an attractive fruit basket 
For cigarettes at party time 
To hand round sweets in 

For petit-fours and canapes 
For hospital gifts 


Distributed by PLANTOIDS LTD. Bromiey, Kent 


Printed by Spottiewoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 


a 
| 
Here’s something new and ik | N 7 
— a small, all-metal basket 
with many ause in thehome. ) 
Stove enamelled — in black — 
for extra long life, it hee 
background for a variety Hii 
For growing spring bulbs in 
“A 


